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NEWS WIRED 


• JAZZ DOWN THE TUBES 

SITTING in a Piccadilly line London underground train at Hyde 
Park Corner, the sound of “Lush Life” from a lone tenor wafts 
sardonically through the station’s chasms and through the 
train’s open doors. Busking has taken an upward swing since 
the Labour-controlled Greater London Council gave their 
support to street entertainment. The old image of buskers as 
guitar-strumming Bob Dylan clones has given way to a multitude 
of music, from violin recitals to jazz. For over two years a cat on 
alto has been “Taking Five” all over London’s West End. A 
clarinettist pops up outside the Royal Festival Hall, jazz buskers 
are welcomed to Covent Garden, and there have been regular 
sightings in Camden Town and Hyde Park not to mention 
principal tube stations. 

So, the busking scene is thriving in London but what about the 
rest of the country? With the summer coming up, buskers will be 
coming out of hibernation, among them will be jazz players. We 
want to know about them for a future article, so if you get any 
sightings of jazz buskers send us details - who, where, names 
and addresses, with maybe a photograph - and watch for an 
article later in the year. 

• BRACKNELL OFF ... BUT 



NINA SIMONE—THE LEGEND 


• Nina Simone returns 

THE EVER popular singer-pianist Nina 
Simone returns to Ronnie Scott’s for a 
April to 4 May. Early 


I Chicago Blues tour 


THE FAMOUS and highly successful Bracknell Jazz Festival will not 
take place this year although plans are under way to secure an 
alternative site in another area. The festival’s fate seems to have been 
sealed by the Board of South Hill Park which includes representatives 
from the district and Town Council who felt they could not continue to 
mount the festival. Bracknell’s demise will be a great disappointment 
to many people who annually looked forward to a relaxing weekend in 
the grounds of South Hill Arts Centre. However, if plans now under 
way succeed we should see a weekend festival offering the same 
adventurous programme at a new location come the first weekend in 
July... stay tuned. 


LEGENDARY bluesman Jimmy Rogers and 
Phil Guy, younger brother of Buddy Guy, will 
be touring here next month, They will be 
supported by a group of fellow Chicagoans 
including pianist Professor Eddie Lusk. Dates 
confirmed include Glasgow's May test, 
Newcastle Jazz Festival plus club dates in 
Edinburgh, Manchester, Leeds and London. 


• Ellington conference 

AS WE announced last October. Oldham in 
Lancashire is hosting the first ever European 
Duke Ellington Conference. 23-26 May. Daily, 


• PEPPER ADAMS, the brilliant baritone 
saxophonist who recently spent a few 
weeks gigging around London, 
principally at the Bull’s Head, Barnes, 
played all his engagements in a seated 
position, Chet Baker-like. Inquiries 
revealed that he suffered a nasty mishap 
in the basement oar park of his New York 
apartment. After parking his car, it 
somehow rolled forward, pinning him 
against the wall and breaking both his 
legs. It was nearly half an hour before 


9 Metheny here 

GUITARIST Pat Metheny makes a rare visit to 
Britain next month when he arrives for three 
concerts - 2 and 3 May at London's 
Hammersmith Odeon, and 4th at The Apollo 
in Manchester, ^ ^ 

the influential Metheny as part of a section on 
guitarists which will also include Derek Bailey 



Subjects will include "Ellington in Britain", 

e^nmentaI'sterOT P r^wdingsfrom e i932. 
Each evening, specially assembled bands 
will recreate Ellington compositions. Bands 
will include Bob Wilber and his Jazzopators 
and the Alan Hare Big Band. Alice Babs, the 
Swedish singer who worked with Ellington 
during the Sixties and Seventies will be a 
guest of honour. 

Booking forms are available from Ellington 85, 
92 Hadfield Street, Oldham OL8 3EE 



devastating answer. “I’ll find somebody 
who can.” He’s wfell on the mend now 
but, at the time, Pepper was shaken... 

• MANHA TTAN, the label formed in the States 
by Bruce Lund vail and marketed by EMI. has 
signed the much-vaunted singer-pianist 
Tania Maria. Anew album from her is out this 


OGUN Records, the label founded in the 
Seventies by Hazel and Harry Miller but 
regrettably dormant for the past few years, is 
presenting a celebratory concert at London's 
100 Club on Monday, 13 May. Groups being 
lined up include such label stalwarts as Keith 

month. Good news for record buyers is that 
Ogun’s out-of-print Blues For Mongezi album 
has been re-pressed and is now available 


• Nice Festival 

MILES DAVIS, Dizzy Gillespie, Lee Ritenour, 
Jackie McLean and Horace Silver are among 
top artists booked for this year's Nice Festival, 
12-22 July. As usual David Balfry is 
organising a tour to the festival and is 
accepting bookings now. Contact: David 
Balfry Jazz Tours, 66 Tiddington Road, 
Stratford-upon-Avon CU37 7BA; or, if you live 
in London, call into Dobell's Record Shop. 







• CLUB DATES 


• Redman, Shepp go north 

DEWEY REDMAN and Archie Shepp 
headline this year’s Newcastle City Jazz 
Festival which runs from 10-18 May. This, the 
eleventh festival - sponsored by Metro Radio 
and Northern Arts and organised by 
Newcastle City Council - also includes the 
Ronnie Scott Quintet, Ruby Turner and a 
Django Reinhardt Memorial concert featuring 
Bireli Lagrene, Django’s son Babik and Diz 
Disley. More names are being finalised. Most 
concerts take place at the Newcastle 
Playhouse (Tel. 323421) where tickets are on 
sale. 

• Jazz education 

JAZZ EDUCATION SOCIETY, formed to 
continue the educational work started by the 
old Jazz Centre Society, is running an Easter 
course between 9 and 12 April. Applications 
are invited for the JES summer course, 5 to 10 
August. Tutors include Bobby Wellins, Ian 
Carr, Jeff Clyne and Trevor Tomkins. Further 

from Mary Greig, Jazz Education Society, 74e 
Elsham Road, London W14 (Tel. 01- 



• RECORD NEWS 

THE MUCH-LOVED Black Lion label is now 
being marketed by Counterpoint Distribution. 
The first batch consists of 24 titles in their 
original distinctive sleeves, priced around 
£2.99. Included in the batch are releases by 
Dexter Gordon, Sun Ra, Ben Webster, 
Hampton Hawes, Thelonious Monk, Art Tatum 
and Coleman Hawkins. A hundred titles will 
eventually make up this extensive series. 

More information from Counterpoint 
Distribution Ltd, Wharf Road, Stratford, 
London El 5. 

• BANDS TO WATCH 

JAZZ TURBO, formed last September by 
drummer Robin Jones, has been keeping 
good company, playing opposite Nina Simone 
on her last visit to Ronnie Scott’s. They have 
also visited the Bull’s Head, Bass Clef and the 
Wag Club. The group consists of Don Rendell 
(saxophones), Esmond Selwyn (guitar), Mario 
Castronari (bass), Tony Uter (congas) and 
Robin Jones (drums and percussion). 

• Tenor Tonic, another recently formed band, 
boasts a strong and experienced line-up - 
Alan Skidmore and Paul Dunmall on tenors, 
Paul Rogers (bass) and Tony Levin (drums). 
Enquiries concerning bookings from Tenor 
Tonic, 9 Badminton Close, Boreham Wood, 
Herts (Tel. 01-953 0533). 



• KING’S HEAD, Crough End Hill, N8- 5 April: Sonido de Londres (salsa). • SEVEN 
DIALS, 46 Earlham Street, WC2 - 4 April: Sal Nistico and John Taylor Trio; 11: Nick 
Stevens’ Free F’AII; 18: Mervyn Africa, Maggie Nicols and Strings; 25: Jazz Turbo. • JAZZ 
AT THE PLOUGH, 90 Stockwell Road, SW9- 6 April: Harry Beckett Quartet; 13: Apex (Phil 
Todd, Brian Miller, Jeff Clyne, Nic France). 

Regions 

• LEEDS JAZZ Trades Club, Savile Mount - 13 April: John Surman-Kenny Wheeler 
Quintet. • NEWCASTLE -16 April: Tal Farlow, Willie Payne, Sid Warren Sextet (Corner 
House, Heaton); 25: John Surman-Kenny Wheeler Quintet (Nixon Hall, Ellison Place). 

• LEICESTER JAZZ HOUSE, International Arts Centre, 170 Belgrave Gate -17 April: 

John Surman-Kenny Wheeler Quintet; 15 May: Amalgam (Leicester Polytechnic Scraptoft 
Campus). • NORTHAMPTON Arts Centre College of Further Education, Booth Lane 
South - 4 April: Pinski Zoo; 11: Spirit Level; 18; Gail Thompson/Dave Quincy Quintet; 25: 
Tal Farlow (The Sunnyside, Boughton Green Road). • HARLOW, The Square, Fourth 
Avenue - 3 April: Jazz Jam/Workshop; 10: Gray Allard Trio; 17: Reg Webb Trio; 24: 

Tommy Chase Quartet. • SHEFFIELD, Grapes Inn, Trippet Lane -14 April: Charlie Collins 
and The Earth Ensemble. 

Scotland 

• PLATFORM - 4 April: Dusko Goykovich with Bobby Wishart Quartet (Third Eye Centre, 
Glasgow); 5: Dusko Goykovich with Bobby Wishart Quartet/Tone Jansa Quartet (Queen's 
Hall, Edinburgh); 11: SWING '85 (Cummings Hotel, Inverness); 12: Stan Tracey and Alan 
Skidmore (Queen's Hall, Edinburgh); 15: Tal Farlow Trio (Scotsman Lounge, Gellatly St, 
Dundee); 19: Fat Sam's Band, Neil Munro Group, Morsberger/Kettley Duo (Queen's Hall, 
Edinburgh); 25: Lanny Morgan (Third Eye Centre, Glasgow); 26: Tal Farlow Trio (Queen's 
Hall, Edinburgh). 

Touring 

• JOHN SURMAN QUINTET (with Kenny Wheeler, John Taylor, Chris Lawrence and John 
Marshall): 10 April: Sheffield, The Leadmill; 11: Manchester, Band On The Wall; 12: 
Stockton, Dovecot Arts Centre; 13: Leeds, Trades Club; 14: Birmingham, Strathallan Hotel; 
16: Southampton, Solent Suite; 17: Leicester, International Arts Centre; 18: Southend, 
Maritime Room; 19: Cheltenham, Queens Hotel; 20: Exeter Arts Centre; 21: Bristol, Avon 
Gorge Hotel; 22: Torrington, Plough Theatre; 23: Thame, Sports and Arts Centre; 24: 
Nottingham, The Old Vic Tavern; 25: Newcastle upon Tyne, Nixon Hall. • SAL 
NISTICO/STAN TRACEY QUINTET: 1 April: London, 100 Club; 2: Witney, The Sidings 
Club; 3: Southampton, Concord CLub; 4: London, Seven Dials Club (John Taylor Trio in 
place of Stan Tracey Quintet). 


• SEVERAL jazz clubs have been 
“busted” over the years but rarely a 
club-owner. Pizza Express supremo 
Peter Boizot is, therefore, making a bit of 
history by having his aristocratic features 
immortalised in a statuette. At press- 

medium for this sculpture would be 


depends on the generosity of several 
well-known jazz musicians, who have 
been invited to contribute towards the 


cost, their names later to appear on a 


particularly those who have never been 


offered more than a couple of gigs at the 


• Essex 

HARLOW'S first modem jazz club, 
opened last month, is operating every 
Wednesday at The Square, Fourth 
Avenue, Harlow, organised by Tony 
Poole, jazz presenter on Harlow Hospital 
Radio (see listings for this month’s programme). 

• CLIFFORD JARVIS, an American 
drummer who has worked with just about 
everybody in post-war East Coast jazz 
from Randy Weston to Sun Ra, is 
currently in London and playing selective 
gigs, including a three-way percussion 
conversation with John Stevens and 
Charlie Watts on the final night of the 
spring Camden Jazz Festival. He is a 
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F OR THE major recording compan¬ 
ies, every day is "Top 40" day. 

It's eyes-down to get into the Top 
Ten in this corporate lottery game tor four 
to six majors and any number of minor 
labels. 

The rules, simple. If it's music it helps 
but don't worry if it’s not - old film 
soundtracks, dogs barking, frogs 
singing - in fact, anything that will sell 
and shift those units; this is, after all, the 
music-business. 

So, what’s new? Towards the end of 
1984 we had "Let's Talk About It In The 
Ladies Room" by Curtie and the 


brash and exciting rock craze that was 
sweeping all before it. It was a climate in 
which jazz was forced to retrench, to 
examine ways in which facets of rock 
could be incorporated into the music. 

At this point, enter the hero (you may 
have heard this tale before), one Miles 
□avis whose brilliant quintet had been 
drifting towards rock throughout 1968, to ■ 
innovation. By 


rhythm section patterns into his 
repertoire, he was able to suggest 
aesthetic and - perhaps, more crucially 
from his recording company's point of 


THE WIRE 


Boombox and “Surrey With The Fringe 
On Top" by Helen and the Horns (lest 
there be any confusion, that’s Helen 
McCookerybook and the Horns) from 
RCA. Pinnacle Records gave us the 
Shlobberdop Twins and CBS produced 
"Girl In Trouble" by Romeo Void. Heard 
any of them? Probably not - lottery 
game, remember. 

Business is business, and who can 
say whether this current contingent is 
any better than, say, Tiny Tim. the 
Singing Postman or even the Singing 
Nun? Nothing changes - right? 

Wrong. 

While, on the surface, recording 
companies are steadily making inroads 
into Andy Warhol's maxim that 
everybody should be famous for ten 
minutes, things are changing in the 
record business. For one thing, there's a 

cutbacks. Then, there's the compact 
disc, the video disc and the music video 
- in fact, a whole new ball-game. So, as 
the major recording companies steel 
themselves to face a brave new high- 
tech world, it's worth reflecting on what 
effect their hot pursuit of the megabuck 
has had on jazz over the last twenty 

The fortunes of jazz, for better or 
worse, were dramatically altered in the 
Sixties by the sudden and unexpected 
rise of rock music which, while not 
exactly casting jazz into exterior 
darkness, did at least relegate it to the 
commercial twilight. Record sales by 
rock artists began exceeding the wildes 
expectations of the most optimistic 
executives - it was boom time. And, just 
in case you can't spell BOOM ... in 
November 1966, Billboard received 281 
singles for review in a two-week period; 
during the same time, sixteen albums 
were hitting gold, producing sales in the 
United States alone of $48,000,000. 


view - commercial potential from within 
the jazz idiom. 

Columbia Records, to be followed by 
the other majors, heaved a collective 
sigh of relief when Miles' catalytic 
charisma and innovative status 
suggested this was the way ahead. By 
co-opting jazz into the rock arena it 
became another product that could be 
marketed along with acid-rock, folk-rock, 
country-rock and so on. 

But what of Columbia Records' role in 
all this? Clive Davis, head man at the 
time, recalls in his book Clive Davis: 
Inside the Record Business (William 
Morrow, 1974) several conversations 
where he begged Miles Davis to lower 
his altruistic sights, as increasingly 
abstract performances by his quintet 
were not selling records in sufficient 
quantities. "50,000 albums barely takes 
you out of the red ink," he wrote. “We 
began to give Miles additional money 
each time he recorded an album; we 
weren't making any money at all.” It Is 
inconceivable such statistics were not 
conveyed to Miles, given the prevailing 


lucrative arena of rock. This situation, 
broadly speaking, has persisted to this 
day - a sort of corporate censorship of 
the myriad of other styles that comprise 
jazz. The one positive effect of the 
majors' retreat from jazz since the 
Seventies has been the proliferation of 
minor, specialist jazz labels both in 
Europe and the US. Fifteen or so years 
ago it was a concern whether jazz could 
flourish without the support of major 
recording companies. Now, the future 
seems secure in the hands of the small 
independent labels which have 
consistently represented a refuge for the 
state-of-the-art and established 
performers alike. 

During the past fifteen years - on 
those occasions when jazz has found an 
outlet through major recording 
companies - all too often artistic control 
has been sacrificed to sell big and 
plenty. The record producer dilutes the 
content, to what is considered suitable 
for public consumption, with the liberal 
addition of heavy disco back-beats, 
choirs of heavenly hosts, inappropriate 
vocals and the perennial standby - huge 
string sections. These heady brews 
frequently number among the worst jazz 
records ever made, their poor sales 
reinforcing the belief that jazz is best left 

In contrast, the resurrection of the 
small independent labels of the Fifties 
and Sixties - Riverside, Prestige and 
New Jazz from Fantasy and Blue Note 
from EMI - are reminders of the 
importance relative freedom from 
commercial constraints can bring. 
Performances with which the majors 
would have no truck in the Fifties and 
Sixties now stand as essentials in the 
recorded litany of jazz. Indeed, it is 


difficult to imagine such classics as 
Cecil Taylor's Unit Structures or Eric 
Dolphy's Out To Lunch being recorded 


A personal opinion by Stuart Nicholson 


market circumstances - the head man of 
the world's largest record company is 
not likely to be a man backward in 
coming forward. Although Miles Davis 
was to deny such pressures took him in 
the direction of rock - by keeping Miles 
the High-Roller in the manner to which 
he had become accustomed - it is quite 
possible that Columbia Records, at the 
very least, may have tweaked his strings 

commercial, rather than artistic evolution 
of jazz at this point. Indeed, whatever the 
virtues or faults of jazz-rock, it is difficult 
not to see it as the product of an art form 

business. 


passe when compared to the fresh, 


in 1985 by a major, let alone in the Sixties 
when they were originally made. 

Part of the problem is, surely, that the 
avante-garde is always well ahead of the 
rear-guard and is not something that can 
be accommodated by big business. The 
majors are dedicated to the careful 
analysis of the profit-and-loss account, 
of tangibles such as the number of units 
sold rather than intangibles, the 
aesthetic baggage an art form entails. 

With the competition hotting up as 
each major pursues a larger chunkof a 
diminishing market hit by recession, 
survival depends on adapting to the new 
technology. For jazz in this brave new 
world, the name of the game must surely 
be to keep its stylistic integrity intact, 
however difficult, in a world where dollar- 
earning capacity is the arbiter of 
success.® 









■ ROYAL GALA CONCERT 
London Paladium: 10 February 


JOHN CUMMING certainly managed to keep 
a low profile at the National Jazz Centre's 
"RoyalGala"evr- : -~ - - 


ig. And who cai 


As Spike Milligan - a National Jazz Centre 
patron and one of three hapless compares - 
remarked to the audience: "Whoever 
arranged tonight must have organised the 
Economy." 

And there was Princess Diana, doubtless 
wishing she was at home with Duran Duran 
videos, putting on a brave face as she 
witnessed jazz portrayed by "immortals” such 
as Jools Holland, Alison Moyet (who really 
doesn't need to sing Billie Holiday songs), 
and violinist Nigel Kennedy who appropriately 
opened his set with Bach! 

Then there was poor Moira Stuart - yes, the 
TV newsreader - quite openly wishing the 

happening backstage. 

Fortunately, there were some jazz 
musicians! - Barbara Thompson, Stan 
Tracey, Humphrey Lyttelton, the inevitable 
NYJO and Marian Montgomery letting the 
predominantly well-heeled audience know 

Maybe the "organisers" of the event 
deserve the best in jazz and that presentation 

really matter. Let's all be laid back and 
sloppy, seemed the motto of the evening. 
However, when your audience consists of 
people who have invested in your new jazz 


important, the ordinary jazz fans who have 
covenanted their money for seven years 
towards the centre - you do have something 
to repay, if only a little common courtesy. 

Come back, Charles Alexander - all is 


■ LOL COXHILL’S FROG DANCE: 
SOLOS AND INDULGENCES 80- 
84 

A film by Richard White - 
November Films/Arts Council 


■ TREVOR WATTS’ MOIRE MUSIC 
The Leadmill, Sheffield: 23 January 

A BLUSTERY night in Sheffield and the 
Leadmill is packed proving that the promise 
of creative music need not necessarily equal 

The band cram themselves on to the stage, 
a wily looking Watts playing centre back. 

Bass, drums and percussion are set up 
significantly in front; for, after a brief duet 
between Nana Tsiboe's marimba and the 
Leadmill’s air-conditioning system, the band 

Genockey's powerful jazz two-step propelling 
a web of sopranos and violins which sets the 
rhythmic tone for most of the evening's music. 
I’m not sure what has happened to the 

Manfred Eicher is nowhere to be heard and 
this sounds like Great Dance Music. 

The highlights are some of the more tightly 
composed sections; the four sopranos at the 
beginning of "Moir£ 3" are scored beautifully; 
a cyclic melody line in "Mr. Sunshine" is 
pushed along by Keith Beal's baritone; and 


the climax of that same composition with 
interlocking horns and complex pizzicatos 
leaping in all directions, while Liam threatens 
to dislodge a few wisdom teeth. 

These sections work best because the lines 
are neutral - that is, they don't sound like jazz 

scored and alarmingly lumpen. Here, the 
repetition ceases to be ecstatic and comes 
dangerously close to nothing more than 
extended jazz-rock workout. Often the 
soloists, with the exception of Watts who 
blows a couple of scorchers on alto, seem to 
have difficulty coping with the rigidity of their 

uncomfortably hemmed in. 

The target which this music sets itself is a 
tough one - to achieve the mesmeric ecstasy 
of the best (so-called) minimalist music while 
at the same time discarding the precision 
which makes that music so attractive, in 

sometimes eludes such a large and disparate 
exhilarating and occasionally plain dull. 


AN EDINBURGH Festival ten years ago: Lol 
Coxhill had just been slammed in The 
Scotsman by Alan Jackson - the poet, not the 

indulgent". Half-way through a residency with 

Easter Road, he'd taken to quoting this with 
ironic delight. “This next one's different, 
though. We do it because it makes us feel 

dedicated to Alan Jackson". 

The sub-title of Richard White’s new Arts 
Council film about Coxhill points up what 

■ ■ .'if 

quibble about any solo performer - that it is 
both solipsistic and self-gratifying. Coxhill's 
apparent disregard for musical and social 
convention has tended to consign him to the 
oversubscribed ranks of great English 
eccentrics, a body swollen by the British 
refusal to see the consistency of humour and 
seriousness. 

Frog Dance underlines the inadequacy of 
that particular prejudice, The film reveals 


i 




serious musical amsi. lie is snown in some 
out of the way environments: a swimming- 
pool in the opening sequence, busking on 
Hungerford Bridge and in echo-y Tube 

festivals, and with performance groups like 
Welfare State. Among his collaborators; 

Laurie Allan, Max Eastley, David Toop, Marcio 
Mattos and Steve Beresford. another who 
suffers critical po-facedness. 

The central section of the film, though, is 
devoted to a rummage through Coxhill's 
instrument store - a shambolic space under a 

bagpipes, swanee whistles, beat-up horns 
with German names and an array of musical 
machinery that would have given Adolphe 

as whimsies or as props for that supposed 
eccentricity; all are valued for a particular 
sound or tonal quality that will one day find its 
way on to tape or into performance. Also, they 
represent, in very concrete form, the history of 
the popular musics he has always worked 
with, a means - though no easy means - of 
grafting the populist to the avant-garde (just 
as Charles Ives dusted down his old dad's 
basset horn and down-on-one-knee songs 
and invented the American symphony). 

It's worth recalling that the "Song for Alan 
Jackson" Lol dedicated that day in Edinburgh 
quickly identified itself as a ferociously ironic 
but deeply felt "I Can't Get Started". Frog 
Dance quickly sees off the "fun-but-not-a- 
jazz-musician" lobby. Whether he is playing 
Ellington or the “Desert Island Discs" theme 
or something of his own, jazz is always just 
recognisably round the corner; Coxhill is 
acutely aware of the history of the form. 

Concern for that history suggests one last 
interpretation of "indulgence", one that comes 
embarrassingly close to a religious sense. For 
in the chaos of doctrine and fad that music 
has become, Coxhill's solos work as little 



Frog Dance dust over 52 minutes) is available 
on hire and sale - film and video, ail formats - 
from Arts Council Film & Video Library, 
Concord Films Council. SOI Felixstowe Road, 
Ipswich IF’3 9BJ. Overseas enquiries to 
ACGB headquarters, 105 Piccadilly. London 

| W1V0AU. 

< ■ CHICO FREEMAN QUARTET 
Ronnie Scott’s, London: 30 
January 

THE ADVANCE of Chico Freeman to the front 
rank of the younger generation of 
saxophonists has been accomplished without 
bombast or overmuch indulgence in the wild 
oats of the Lofts. 

Perhaps his family background (father Von, 
uncles Bruz and George) taught him that 
balance spells survival; certainly his 
presentation is always geared to an 

clever consensus player - and would 
probably say the same things about Fred 
Anderson, his first mentor. Whatever, none of 
these criticisms comes to mind during his live 
performances. 

What a good band he has! Chico plays a 
long game - two or three numbers per set - 
and has made sure that each journey is as 
texturally varied as possible. No fear of 

McBee on bass and Freddie Waits on drums: 
high definition performance is the order of the 
night. Everybody listens all the time, and 



■ SHIKISA/EVAN PARKER-MARIO 
BAYOR/TEST DEPARTMENT- 
DIAMANDA GALAS 
Albany Empire, Deptford, London: 
3 February 

ALTHOUGH dubbed "The Convention of 
Hysteria", in reality the final night of Some 
Bizarre's three-day Albany event had more to 
do with discipline and careful control of 
musical resources. This should not, however, 
be construed to suggest that the music was in 
any way tentative or reserved; each set 
produced powerful and engaging music, 
employing strong - and highly evolved - 
personal vocabularies. 

In short, the evening spanned an 
adventurous range, with an encouraging 
disregard for confining pigeon-holes. 

Shikisa - billed as a Zulu women's trio - 
opened their set with some fluent a capella 

together in a richly evocative folk music. As 
their set progressed they also revealed a 


3 In Diamanda Galas and Test Department 
two highly charged musical identities 
coalesced in a volatile partnership. It was 
apparent from the opening of the set - with 
Test Department scraping the metal grilles of 
walkways high above the lighting rig, beating 
an enormous tank or metal sheets and Galas 
emitting other-worldly banshee wails - that 
the combination could prove fruitful. 

Despite shifting vocals between the various 
group members, Test Department have 
never, in the past, found a vocalist among 
them capable of using voice with the same 
variety and control as that in evidence in their 
approach to the industrial bric-a-brac they 
assemble as instrumentation. Given Galas' 
extraordinary range and electronic 
treatments, she is capable of providing one. 
For their part, Test Department, in their 

supply a suitably charged foil and responsive 
attack against which Galas can cast her 
emotionally voracious voice work (in contrast 



to her set pieces with pre-recorded tapes). 

Although, here, Galas only allowed a small 
proportion of her full expressive range to 
manifest itself, over two twenty-minute 
segments Galas and Test Department 
succeeded in funnelling tension and pressure 
into a cathartic vortex of sound, at once 
elating and chilling. However, in the wake of 
their set was the feeling that should they 

witnessed here was only the tip of the 

Nevertheless, the success of this 
programme lay not only in the individual 
effectiveness of the three sets. It is significant 
that each represented quite different musical 



in tacit co-existence. Kenneth Ansell 


■ ABDULLAH IBRAHIM GROUP/ 

JOHN MCLAUGHLIN & PACO DE 

LUCIA/UJAMAA 

Royal Albert Hall, London - 26 

January 

FOR AN outright declaration of war, this was 
some celebration. Star of Fleet Street, stage, 
screen and the sprawling capital itself, the 
Greater London Council launched Its 
offensive on the employment front with a 
billing that would have flattered many a 
professional jazz promoter. We were all given 
fancy pamphlets and fliers to read, or to make 
into paper darts as was our wont (most went 
for the latter, judging by the number of 
missiles which nose-dived graciously into the 
crowded stalls below); a GLC spokesperson 
elicited alternate bouts of cheering and 
jeering as he struggled to reach the mike; and 
the words "GLC Jobs Year '85" lit in bright 
neon, stared out from behind the portable 

OK, so the night's music may not have had 
that hand-in-glove relationship with its 
politically intended - unlike, say, the 
comparatively self-promotional fronts of Rock 
Against Racism and Rock Against Sexism in 
the Seventies - but wasn't this more of a 
continuation of a socialist alternative in 
opening up culture for all? After all, last year’s 
major floperoo “Now's The Time" was warning 
enough that no matter how star-encrusted 
your billing was, no real concession to the 
unwaged meant cavernous wastes in the 

Tonight was different - a capacity crowd 
had eased its way in by the time McLaughlin 
and Lucia's gut-stringed scenario had been 
mic-ed and balanced. Yet surprisingly few 
were eager first-arrivals for the party. The 
ten-piece Ujamaa met an airy, half-filled 

formality of a concert showing sadly stifled 
them. Afro-rhythms evaporated into steam, 
held static in the air, and the solos were 
spindly, naked and largely inconsequential 
affairs; only the movements on stage 
suggested just what could have been. 

For the high-flying strummers who followed, 
it couldn’t have been different. Feet stamped 
time on the floor, while palms-of-hands 
delivered a second thwack to the beat, 
leaving strings and fingers to cast the major 
spell. The two traded flamenco and jazz 
phrases with all the effortless mastery of a 
Conners/McEnroe-style rally. Flurried notes 
and jagged melodic edges flew from 
McLaughlin's quarters; Lucia answered with 



■ THE LAST POETS 
Shaw Theatre, London: 10 
February 

THE POETS last played London in 1978, 
going their separate ways until 1984 when Bill 
Laswell urged them to get together again. 
With their new LP All My People out this month 
on the Celluloid label, these two concerts 
seemed oddly timed but were almost 
reverentially received. 

Jalal Nuriddin and Suliman El Hadi - the 
two most prominent Poets - certainly haven't 
stood still ideologically. Both the older 
material chosen here, and the new poems 
composed relatively recently, reflect their 
movement away from Malcolm X and Martin 
Luther King towards the post-Elijah 
Mohammed school of universalist Islam. 

"Jazzoetry", though composed in the early 
Seventies, are least representative of the 
Poets' biting militancy of that period. But they 
have been reworked effectively; "Mean 

technology gone rampant, "It's A Trip" with its 
satirical take-off of escapism, and "Jazzoetry” 
arguably their most "poetic" achievement, a 
scat-rap delivered brilliantly by Jalal but at 
such a quick-fire rate that his words rushed 
by us too fast for their meanings to be caught. 

built around rhythmic catch phrases repeated 
by one of the poets - usually Suliman - 
throughout, while Jalal speed-raps around 
the poems' motifs. Such hook lines: "Help me 
to retire beyond the fire" (in "Delights of the 
Garden") and "Oppression is worse than the 
grave" in ("Blessed Are Those That Struggle") 


were being used by the Poets as sharp- 
edged mantras less aimed at re-educating 
our minds than at a subliminal re¬ 
programming of self. 

Taoist yin/yang folded into Christian good/ 
evil as the allegorical epic tour de force 
"Beyond" finished the Poets' set. A vivid 
battlefield of the apocalypse peopled by a 
crowd of vivid characters is the extraordinary 
theme explored in this fifteen-minute piece. 
The central mantra could have been straight 
out of Sun Ra's spade log - "First day... last 
night... beginning of the end... of the 
twilight flight". 

The concert finished with the ascetic 
Suliman pleading gracefully for our support in 
our planet's nightmare-of-the-moment - the 

had been snapped and we were back in the 
real, cruel world. Charles de Ledesma 


■ DE VOLHARDING 
Bloomsbury Theatre, London: 6 
February 

DE VOLHARDING occupy an ambiguous 
' position on the cusp of contemporary jazz 

This position is an inherent part of the 
orchestra's make-up. It dates from the 
group's inception when both Louis 

contemporary "systems" group Hoketus) and 
Maarten Altena (working about that time with 

present day and the continued involvement of 

composers to write specifically for them. 

Many orchestras (and individual works) 
have foundered on just such ambiguity, yet it 
is De Volharding's strength; a strength 
supplemented by their continuity of personnel 
and the close liaison they maintain with the 

On this opening night of their 
Contemporary Music Network tour, their 
performance indicated both the attributes of 
this approach and just what an accomplished 
ensemble De Volharding is. 

In this they were well served by their 
composers. Andriessen's two works, for 

understanding of the orchestra’s strengths 
and resources, and his own ability to marshal 
them effectively. In "Y Despues?" ("And 
Then...?"), they conjured a metamorphosis 
from ominous dark brass coloration 
suggestive of oppression into the brighter 
optimism of resistance. Altena's "Blauw" 
("Blue") found him effectively weaving 
together increasingly complex musical lines 
and building an impressive musical scenario 
over a nagging asymmetrical rhythm. While 
Misha Mengelberg's "Dressoir" (“Sideboard") 
found them incessantly changing direction, 
balancing the desperately banal and the 
inspired, investing cliches with fresh life and 
undermining the serious - in fact, sketching 
an accurate portrait of one of Mengelberg's 
own performances. 

Although the London audience was slow to 
respond to De Volharding's performance, to 
their tight sectional work and wily negotiation 
of structure, by the close of the concert they 
had earned themselves many new friends. 
Their capacity for handling comparatively 
complicated and taxing structures, and 
investing them with the flexibility and fluidity of 

emotion into their concert appearance. 

Kenneth Ansell 






K ENNY CLARKE - the father of 

bebop drumming - first came to 
Europe with the Edgar Hayes Blue 
Rhythm Band in 1937, before bebop was 
born. Clarke-or Klook, as he was known 
- was born in 1914. He settled in Paris in 
the Fifties because he wanted a certain 
quality of life. It was not a matter of money; 
on the contrary, he had been busy in New 
York-too busy. 

"Economically everything was all 
right,” he said, “but there was something 
I had to clear up in my mind. You know 
people look for different things in life but 
all I want is peace and quiet and 
money." 

Clarke knew something was seriously 
wrong when he found himself hiding 
from Miles Davis, who was offering him 
work: "Miles knocked on my door, so I 
told the little girl I was with to tell him I'm 
out. He just kept knocking, said, 'Klook, 
Klook, I know you're in there.' I just didn't 
feel like going on that gig. I'd been 
recording for Savoy Records almost 

Clarke always followed his own 
inclinations, taking life, and music, on his 
own terms. In the late Thirties he got tired 
of playing like Jo Jones, boom boom 
boom boom on the bass drum. He took 
the main beat away from the bass and 
put it up on the ride cymbal. The beat 
became lighter. The bass drum was then 
used only for kicking accents, "dropping 
bombs", it was called. In 1940, Teddy 
Hill fired Clarke for dropping bombs with 
his big band. 

But one year later, Hill called Clarke 
and asked him to organize a band for 
Minton's, a club he was managing on 
118th Street in Harlem. He hired the 
eccentric and then unknown pianist 
Thelonious Monk, bassist Nick Fenton 
and Joe Guy on trumpet. Dizzy Gillespie 
("a saint," said Clarke) sat in regularly, 
as did Charlie Christian and Charlie 
Parker (“a prophet"). And that's where 

After a three-year spell in the army, 
which brought him back to Paris (“I 
made a lot of friends, real friends”), he 
returned to New York, “sort of disgusted 
with everything. I didn’t know what to do, 
Dizzy talked me into playing again". Fate 
seemed continually to push him to Paris: 
he was back again in 1948 with the 
legendary Dizzy Gillespie big band 
("One night in Sweden the band was 
swinging so hard, Dizzy jumped up on 
the piano"). 

During the early Fifties a lot of black 
jazz musicians began taking Moslem 
names. There was a practical reason: on 
police cards they could be listed as 
"Moslem" instead of “Colored" and some 
keepers of segregated hotels were 
persuaded that they were visiting Arab 
dignitaries. Clarke called himself Liaqat 
Ali Salaam. But this didn't last long; he 
followed his own vision. American jazz 
musicians who settle in Europe tend to 
be more open, more interested in life's 
variety, more interesting than average. 
These people are nonconformists in a 


In his book Notes and Tones'' 
drummer ArthurTaylor quoted Clarke as 
saying in 1972: “To organise, you must 
be organised within yourself first. 
Because otherwise it turns out like the 
trade unions, in other words 
gangsterism. The Black Panthers, for 
example, that's all gangsterism." And, 
commenting on the Afro hairdo craze: “I 
think it’s a whole lot of needless work. 

The time it takes them to keep their hair 
in an Afro could be spent reading.” 

These were not terribly popular things for 
a black man to say at that time. But 
Europe gave Clarke the perspective he 
required. 

And in the early Seventies, when big 

would ever be, Clarke co-led, with the 
Belgium arranger-pianist Francy Boland, 
one of the best of them. This all-star 
American-European aggregation 
created some of the fattest, most 
swinging big-band sounds ever and 
almost single-handedly kept the genre in 
the public’s ears - at least the European 


public. Americans were beginning to 
concentrate on electricity. 

Clarke said: "You shouldn't become 
wrapped up in technical things as far as 
music is concerned, because music 
comes from the heart.” 

Life-style came first: "That's it, if music 
can help me along the road, so much the 
better. There's a difference in the 
mentality, the social mentality, here. 
People are not afraid to walk in their 
neighbourhood, to become friends; 
socially you feel adjusted. I've been 
lucky. I found a little house in Montreuil 
(a Paris suburb) about four years after I 
got here. Things were going good, so I 
just bought it. And when I bought the 
house I said, 'Well, here I am. This is 
home'." And “home" is where Kenny 
Clarke, the father of bebop drumming, 
found his final resting place on 28 
January. Mike Zwerin 


NOTE 

■ 1. ArthurTaylor, Notes and Tones 
(Quartet, 1983). 


I KENNY CLARKE 

(1914-1985) 























SWEET 

THUNDER 

^ MIKE WESTBROOK has led big bands, small bands, brass bands and rock bands in his 
twenty years as a major jazz composer. From his tributes to Ellington and Blake to his epic 
dance of death The Cortege , Westbrook tells Graham Lock the rags-to-rags success story of 
a life on the British jazz scene. 




opera-more like a jazz gig, really!" 

(Riot In Ronnie 'si Hordes Of Drunken 
Businessmen Slain By Music Lovers!! 
We should be so lucky.) 

Still, it's Mike Westbrook's talent for 
nosing out new directions, unlikely links, 
that has made him the leading British 
jazz figure of his time. Though inspired 
by the great tradition of Black 
composers like Ellington and Mingus, 

World culture of folk songs, poetry, 
cabaret and hymns, so forging in his 
music a unique marriage of Afro- 
American and European sensibilities. In 
particular, from big-band projects like 
Metropolis and Citadel/Room 315 to his 
settings of William Blake’s poetry and his 
epic musical canvas The Cortege, 
Westbrook has shown himself to be a 
composer of extraordinary flair and 
vision. It's no surprise to hear that, fired 
by William Tell, Westbrook is toying with 


the idea of doing an opera himself. 

"It is the ultimate performance art,” he 
enthuses, “it has everything - story, 
poetry, music, spectacle, acting. You 
have to have a big vision to take it all in." 

That's exactly what Mike Westbrook's 
got. But in person I find it partly hidden 
behind a very English sense of decorum. 
A large, friendly man whose slightly 
gauche air is rather disarming (and 
deceptive), his conversation reveals 
both a native resen/e (Religious beliefs, 
Mike? "Well.. . er," twiddles fingers, 
shifts uneasily in seat, looks stern, “I, er, 
don't think this is really the time or 
place...") and, pulling against it, a 
desire to explain his music with the same 
painstaking thoroughness that goes into 
its making. Now more than ever, it 

"Yes, I find writing's become slower, 
much more difficult," he frowns. "I think 
as you get older you become more 
z aware of all the possibilities. Also, I've 
g become more interested in 
S craftsmanship, in the architecture of the 
1 music, and that discipline is hard. I can't 
I a leave things out, for example. My things 
are often accused of being too long and, 
certainly, when you look at Ellington's 
three-minute masterpieces, I don't know 
how he did it. 

"I can't do anything three minutes 
long," self-deprecating chuckle, shake 
of head, “that economy is something 

MIKE WESTBROOK was a late 
developer in jazz. Born in High 
Wycombe in 1936, he grew up in 
Torquay then spent seven years 
sampling Accountancy, National 
Service, Geography and Art School 
before he realised music was his first 
love. He started his first band in 
Plymouth in 1958 and was soon joined 
by baritonist John Surman, then a 
sixteen-year-old schoolboy. (One 
possible legacy of this early encounter is 
that nearly every Westbrook band since 
has featured baritone.) In 1962 they both 
moved to London where Westbrook led 
numerous bands, large and small, and 
played regularly at the Old Place and the 


Little Theatre Club as well as holding 
down a day job as an art teacher. In 
1968 his band made their international 
dfebut at the Montreux Festival. 

His first records - Celebration (1967), 
Release (1968), Marching Song (1969 - 
all Deram) - were large-scale big-band 
works which showed Westbrook rapidly 
expanding his modern-jazz base to 
include blues, rock & roll, brass bands, 
Lionel Hampton and "The Girl From 
Ipanema" in glorious profusion. Two 
unrecorded pieces, “Earthrise" and the 
seven-and-a-half hour “Copan/Backing 
Track” were early examples of 
Westbrook's interest in multimedia 
projects, particularly music-theatre, and 
employed light-shows, costume, film 
and slides. “This body of work," wrote 
Ian Carr in 1973, “was responsible for 
the emancipation of British jazz from 


JKK 


1971) was the 
culmination of this first big-band phase 
and, with its use of a double rhythm 
section and electric guitars, also paved 
„ ‘ ----5 brief fling with 


th", by its 


Cadillac. 

song form, but when the’records didn't 
sell his RCA contract "fizzled out" and 
the band soon followed suit. Westbrook 
later returned to RCA for a one-off, the 
Citadel/Room 315 big-band project in 
1975 but, in the meantime, his attention 
had turned to the format which, along 
with the big band, has proved the most 
durable of his concerns: the Brass Band. 

Formed in 1973 with old Torquay 
crony Phil Minton, Westbrook found the 
Brass Band an ideal vehicle for his 
interests in popular song and theatre. It 
was, he says, a new start; a deliberate 
attempt to “be more accessible, to play 
to people in different situations". For the 
next few years, the Brass Band forsook 
the usual music circuits and played at 
fringe theatre events, street festivals, 
factories, schools, hospitals. Audiences 
enthused but costs were prohibitive. 

“We were really scuffling," he recalls. 

“I can't tell you. No money at all, no 
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‘There’s an 
incredible 
equality 
between all the 
performers, 
everyone is 
mutually 
dependent. 

I think jazz is a 
much more 
collective 
activity than 
people 

acknowledge’ 


■ MIKE WESTBROOK AND THE BRASS BAND 


record contract, we were nowhere." 

At this point, Kate Barnard (later 
Westbrook) who had Joined the band 
soon after its inception on vocals, tenor 
horn and piccolo sat down with a 
telephone directory and rang every 
record company in London. 

“We made appointments with all the 
A&R men, took them our little cassette of 
brass-band music," Westbrook says 
grimly. “Some were too busy to see us, 

the whole underbelly of the music 
business. Some of those guys were 
absolute shits." 

Luckily, Transatlantic were keen to 
help and offered a deal whereby 
Westbrook was paid a regular monthly 
sum. It was, he says, the only time in his 
entire musical career that he has had 
real financial security. Alas, within 
months the company was taken over 
and Westbrook's deal fell through. But a 
turning point of sorts had been reached: 


the Brass Band made their first LP (For 
The Record, 1976), and Westbrook met 
Laurence Aston, who later left 
Transatlantic and released several 
Westbrook records on his own label, 
Original Records. He also became the 
Westbrooks’ manager. 

Such vicissitudes are not untypical of 
a British jazz scene which is consistently 
undervalued by Arts Council snobbery 
and government philistinism, but 
Westbrook - as a composer and brass- 
band leader - is an anomaly even within 

Does he ever feel like an outsider? 

"Yes. I find it all very frustrating. Kate 
and I. when we start to think about where 

surely where we belong, we both feel 
very isolated. And the Arts Council, 
Radio Three - they have such a 
constricted view of music. 

“But," he adds, “one can't help being 
aware that jazz music is not very widely 


accepted in this country. It's run up 
against brick walls.” 

Such as? 

"Well, the emphasis on commercial 
music. You seem like a romantic fool if 
you don’t do things for money." He 
shrugs helplessly. "There's a kind of 
cynicism, perhaps it's the Thatcher 
ethic, which has crept into all areas of 
life. Idealism, sincerity, playing the 
music you believe in, that’s all regarded 
as old-fashioned. It's sell, sell, sell - it 
runs right through the cultural 

business and I don't think jazz fits into 
that scheme. 

"Still," he reckons, “jazz has a 
fundamental strength. The people who 
do believe in it, believe passionately. 
Young musicians are still coming up and 
committing themselves to the music. OK, 
all those prosaic things like paying the 
rent, God knows they are problems but 
in bigger terms, even if we in jazz are 
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struggling, it's a noble struggle. We have 
to stick to our guns." 

OF THE seven albums Westbrook made 
between 1976 and 1981, five were by 
the Brass Band. Truly, a case of where 
there's Mike, there's brass! For The 
Record, Goose Sauce (1978) and the 
live Paris Album (1981) offer selections 
from the band's repertoire; Mama 
Chicago (1979), a jazz cabaret based on 
the life of Al Capone, and The Westbrook 
Blake (1980) are more programmatic. 

For me, Westbrook's Blake is a 
highlight of his career. His settings of 
Blake's great radical and visionary 
poems were originally written in 1971 for 
Adrian Mitchell's play Tyger, but he later 
adapted them for the Brass Band and 
they became a staple part of the 
repertoire. This honing process paid rich 
dividends: The Westbrook Blake is 
among the most potent and stirring of 
modern jazz albums. Superbly 
performed by the band - horns and 
voices relishing the emotion with visceral 
intensity - Westbrook’s music perfectly 
catches Blake's feeling, from the 
mystical joy of “I See Thy Form” to the 
bitter anguish of "London Song". 
Westbrook's comment that "there's 
something in Blake that's close to the 
spirituality of a Coltrane" perhaps 
explains why the saxophonists here 
(Chris Biscoe, Alan Wakeman) blow with 
such blood-curdling passion. And the 
finale - Phil Minton singing "Let The 
Slave", Westbrook declaiming “The 
Price Of Experience” - meets Blake's 
vision of political freedom, his mighty 
plea on behalf of the wretched of the 
earth, with equal fervour and 
commitment. It swells the heart like little 

Then there's the bleak anger of "Holy 
Thursday", one of several songs here 
with an uncanny relevance to Thatcher's 
Britain: "Is this a holy thing to see/ln a 
rich and fruitful land/Babes reduc'd to 
misery/Fed with a cold and usurous 
hand?' 

"It’s a cry of tremendous compassion," 
agrees Westbrook. "The world hasn't 
really changed that much since Blake’s 
time. Even London is much the same as 
'London Song'. I think Blake got to the 
heart of the human situation." 

He adds that he and Kate also 
recorded Blake's “The Human Abstract” 
as a single for CND. So where does 
Westbrook situate himself politically? Is 
he a socialist? 

“Oh yes, of course,” he says, 
surprised. "I've never been able to 
imagine how any reasonably intelligent 
person could be anything else. And 
one’s experience as a musician confirms 
it. I think jazz is socialist music, it has to 
be - because of its very nature, its 
origins, the whole image of society which 
is contained in the activity of playing 
jazz." 

Hang on, how do you as composer fit 
into this egalitarian vision? Aren't you in 
charge? 

“It has to be the kind of vision of 


society or collective activity where 
people contribute what they're best at, 
not one where they have to deny part of 
themselves to fit in. It does work in jazz 
groups. When you're onstage, there’s an 
incredible equality between all the 
performers, everyone is mutually 
dependent. I think jazz is a much more 
collective activity than people 
acknowledge." 

Yet, apart from a handful of songs 
about war and poverty, your own work 
rarely addresses specific political 
issues: how come? 

He ponders. “Well, when it happens, 
it's wonderful. But I don't think it's 
something one can aim for as a thing in 
itself. Propagandist music makes things 
very simplistic, musically and politically, 
whereas in fact things are much more 
complex, and I think the artist must try to 
use the finest language that he's 

mustn't be dishonest or go against his 

“Basically, I believe one must have 
artistic integrity, artistic freedom, 
because that’s what gives you the 
determination to carry on." 


■ IN RECENT years, Westbrook's major 
project has been The Cortege, an epic 
three-hour work for voices and sixteen- 
piece jazz orchestra. First performed at 
Bracknell in 1979, Westbrook made 
substantial revisions before it was 
recorded for Original in 1982. 

The Cortege reflects on no less a 
theme than “the cycle Life/Death/Life", 
and Westbrook cites two images as 
central to the work. The first, that of a 
horseman riding to his death, comes 
from Lorca's poem Cancion De Jinete, 
here given a solemn setting on 
"Cordoba". The second, that of a New 
Orleans funeral march, evokes an early 
Black musical tradition - the parade that 
begins in grief and ends in elation. 

Rather a sombre framework, I remark. 

“The real facts of our existence are 
pretty sombre," Westbrook shrugs. 
“There are times when one wants to do 
simple, immediate things and that's fine, 
and other times when you want to do 
something bigger, to try and crack some 
of the big problems of existence, and 
The Cortege is like that.” 

The idea grew out of the Westbrooks' 
travels around Europe, was fed by such 
diverse influences as Goya’s etchings 
and Stravinsky’s The Soldier's Tale, and 
gradually took shape as a huge musical 
procession of Westbrookalia: texts from 
Rimbaud, Blake, Lorca, folk songs from 
Sweden, taut chamber sections, rock 
guitar solos, brass-band marches, big- 
band swing. "It encompassed 
everything I knew in 1979," he grins, 
“probably still does.” 

If the overall mood is necessarily dark, 
there is satire, elegy, and a rumbustious 
drinking song to lighten the way. Plus a 
stream of fine solos, notably Phil Todd's 
clarinet, Lindsay Cooper’s sopranino, 


and Phil Minton's voice which can ride 
the swell of Blake yet wrap itself in the 
eeriest of rustic tones for a garish “Lady 
Howerd’s Coach". But The Cortege is 
chiefly an ensemble work, a prime 
example of Westbrook's developing 
interest in musical “architecture". Much 
of the music, he says, grew out of a 
nine-note sequence which forms the 
bass line of "Cordoba", the first section 
he wrote. 

‘When we start to 
think about where 
we fit in, even on 
the jazz scene which 
is surely where we 
belong, we both feel 
very isolated’ 

"I've always been interested in 
developing my own sense of harmony, 
and working on the structure of The 
Cortege involved me in a lot of 
experimentation, a lot of mathematics, 
drawings. I was trying to evolve ... I lack 
the exact terminology but I suppose it 
was a scheme of tonality. That nine-note 
sequence fascinated me and I began to 
form a pattern, a matrix, and explore the 
ramifications of that." 

The number three, says Westbrook, 
nacame a vital component of The 
Cortege, both thematically (the Life/ 
Death/Life cycle) and musically where it 
formed “the basis for rhythmic, melodic 
and harmonic patterns". In particular, in 
its evocation of the Holy Trinity, it 
reflected the Christian elements of the 
work. 

"Broadly, yes, Kate and I would 
describe ourselves as Christians,” he 
says when pressed, though I suspect 
he's more at ease with Blake's visionary 
iconoclasm than with any particular set 
of church dogma. Like his politics, his 
religious beliefs are rarely explicit in his 
music and even in the case of “Kyrie”, 
the one specifically Christian reference 
in The Cortege, Westbrook's programme 
notes stress that it is “a simple universal 
framework of spiritual communion". Its 
form, he also points out, is "equivalent to 
the most fundamental musical form in 
jazz, itself wrung from the cries of 
suffering humanity-the 12-bar blues". 2 

Talk of The Cortege leads us inevitably 
to the art of composition itself. In 1983 
Westbrook wrote: "Though I started, 
musically, from a fairly abstract basis, 
the songs, say, in French and Spanish, 
took on the character of French and 
Spanish music, without any effort on my 
part to make them do so." 

I express scepticism about this, and 
push him: surely you had some prior 
idea of the musical idioms you would 
use? 

"No... er, it’s very personal, really, 
how one works, I, er...," he stops, 
looking rather harassed. “I don’t ever 
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ARMSTRONG 

JAMES LINCOLN COLLIER 



“His presence is simply everywhere, 
inescapable as the wind blowing 
through the front door, seeping in the 
windows, sliding down the 
chimney. He is the mountain 
in the path; you can go over 
him or around him but you 
cannot avoid his effect” 


Such books send 
us back to our 
record player to 
marvel again at 
the phenomenon 
that was jazz " 

DAILY TELEGRAPH 













SWEET THUNDER 



analyse my approach... but, well, the 
last thing I think about is what idiom the 
music should go in. If it’s for lyrics, I go to 
the words and if there are no words, 
there’s afeeling I'm trying to get into, 
give a shape to. .. But I have no 
preconceptions, no barriers: I don't push 
things in a particular direction, but if I 
find them going that way I don't try to 
stop them. So if it turns out like a folk 
song ora bit like Ellington, say, that 
doesn't matter as long as it works ." 

He reflects a moment, then declares: 
“The only problem ever is expressing 
what you want to express and the only 
criterion is that it doesn’t sound boring." 
THERE IS so much more to the 
Westbrook canon which I lack the space 
to cover: albums like Love/Dream And 
Variations (1976), Piano (1977), A Little 
Westbrook Music (1983) and a wealth of 
unrecorded material, from TV and film 
scores to jazz cabaret and music-theatre 
pieces like "Bartlemy Fair", “Les Nuits 
Dificiles”, "Bien Sur!" and “Hotel Amigo”. 
There is also his background in painting 
to be explored, with particular reference 
to the strong visual element in 
Westbrook's composition from the 
influence of Goya on The Cortege to his 
visit to Sicily for The Ass. (“Oh yes, 
landscape can be an inspiration.") In 
1973, Westbrook spoke of his music as 
"sound images", now he says he's mere 
interested in its "architecture" than in 
"just a sequence of images": a change 
but the analogy is still to the graphic. 

Most vital of all, there is the influence 
of his wife Kate, which he describes as 
"paramount”. Her song-writing skills, her 
£ knowledge of painting, poetry, opera, 

| theatre, have both spurred Westbrook's 
g own interests and led his writing into new 
z areas. Much of this is, I think, evident on 
the records. But there is more, too. 

“Our relationship has been a major 
factor in us being able to keep up the 
struggle, as it were, because there have 
been times of darkest despair, not so 
long ago really, and having Kate there, 
someone else believing in the music, 
gave me the strength to carry on.” 

One thing I should mention in a little 
detail is the latest Westbrook LP, On 
Duke's Birthday (hat Art). Originally part 
of a longer work, After Smith’s Hotel, 
Westbrook revised and added to 
existing material and came up with a 
new, separate piece. His love of 
Ellington goes back to his teenage years 
when his father gave him an LP of Duke’s 
1940s orchestra. “I’ve been listening to 
him so long now," he says, "he’s in my 
bloodstream"; and On Duke's Birthday 
includes a couple of sly Ducal touches- 
wah-wah trombone, high trumpet - as a 
mark of respect. But it isn't, Westbrook 
insists, a copy or imitation of the master: 
"I don’t have the technical ability to do 

It is, though, his tightest piece of 
composition to date. 

“I tried to create a harmonic language, 
to inter-relate the sections, interlace 
things harmonically and melodically, so 


there are cross-references holding it all 
together. It’s quite rigidly structured: all 
the solos are written into the 
arrangements, for example, rather than 

On Duke's Birthday swings, too; a 
flawless, polished record, it reflects the 
“new confidence" Westbrook says he 
has found in his writing. Ellington’s 
compliment to English culture on the 
Shakespeare-inspired Such Sweet 
Thunder has been amply repaid. 

To end our conversation, I remind 
Westbrook of something he said to Ian 
Carr in 1973. “What I'm after is some 
kind of spiritual thing. This is a restless 
quest.” Is that still true? 

He looks a bit embarrassed. “Er... I 
expect I’ll get in an awful muddle if I talk 

deep search for. . . truth, I suppose. The 
myriad techniques of music are all ways 
of approaching it, though it's something 
you endlessly circle around, never really 
getting very near it, because we're very 
imperfect. 

“But through music, all the arts, I think 
one can get into that dimension. And it 
seems to me that the improviser taking a 


tune and improvising on it is a good 
symbol of that process. To take 
something known - and then the great 
improvisers have this enormous gift of 
going beyond that, to where another 
world can open out to you. 

“Blake talked about imagination, that's 
the technique you use, but the goal is 
building this vision, this Jerusalem. 

That’s what it's all about in the end.” 

Mike Westbrook is in his fiftieth year of 
building Jerusalem. His music, wrote Ian 
Carr, "has enlarged the consciousness, 
receptiveness and potential of British 
musicians”. 

Sweet thunder, indeed! Or, as Willy. 
Blake had it, a blessing on every blast. 

NOTES 

• 1. ian Carr, Music Outside (Latimer, 1973) 
I'd recommend this book to anyone wanting a 
fuller discussion of Mike Westbrook's work in 
the Sixties and early Seventies - or indeed of 
British jazz of that era. 

• 2. Mike Westbrook, The Cortege - An 
Introduction (Original Music, 1983). The corn- 

musical structure of The Cortege. Available 
from Original Music Ltd. 2 Bloomsbury Place. 
London WC1A 2QA. 
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Dave ///c - Jazz Listings Editor of City Limits magazine - takes us on a quick tour of the 
capital’s jazz venues. 




U NTIL my thirst for live music 
and (later) my work had given 
me cause to investigate 
London's jazz scene at close quarters, 
I’d laboured happily under an illusion 
created by the TV cameras. 

It was all plush interiors, matt walls 
sporting the obligatory portraits of 
jazz figures living and dead, miniature 
beacons shimmering from table-lamps - 
a picture of high-living with matching 
service charges. 

Of course, the cameras hadn't been 
within spitting distance of the less 
glamorous pub rooms that were to 
become so familiar to me - some of them 
acoustical disasters with no stage, knife- 
slashed seats and clouds of stale smoke 
where the chandeliers should've been. 

Ronnie Scott’s recently celebrated its 
twenty-fifth anniversary and, so long as 
there are jazz aficionados and 
uninterested businessmen with clients to 
impress, Ronnie's can safely look 
forward to its golden jubilee. And, of 
those pub rooms, they come and go by 
name; the sheer number of them is but 
one near constant in the game of swings 
and roundabouts. 

The divides in London's jazz scene 
are more than cosmetic, though. Style 
wars have been integral over its lorfg 
and detailed history - and the rigorous 
music policies operated in the more 
established fixtures look set to keep 

Pizza on the Park serves up a diet of 
piano-based mainstream as unchanging 
as its culinary offerings (the occasional 
cabaret-style deviation excepted); 
Seven Dials - the once-weekly fixture in 
Covent Garden - looks increasingly like 
the last central foothold of British 
contemporary jazzers (Bryan Spring to 
Eddie PrOvost, Bobby Wellins to Lol 
Coxhill) what with The Phoenix - an 
unsteady but fitfully energetic 
counterpart falling back into its own 
ashes last May, and Floral Street's 
National Jazz Centre round the corner, 
although as yet unopened. 

Ronnie Scott’s, meanwhile, has 
secured first option on America’s visiting 
heavyweights. Hard-bop supremo Art 
Blakey and the ex-Mingus band pairing 
of tenor-player George Adams and 
pianist Don Pullen are among prized 
regulars, while Vocalist Nina Simone just 


stopped short of moving in, 
to the Soho nighterie. Ronnie's is the 
most coveted of London gigs - and its 

Renowned entertainer George Melly 
continues his annual Xmas beano, while 
more recently, the Musicians Union 
supported a week of British jazz there 
during the summer months (sadly, rather 
a slack time audience-wise). That apart, 
it's the support slot or nothing. Few 
British players reckon on ever treading 
this stage - some liken the prospect of a 
gig there to a smash-and-grab raid on 
the Crown Jewels. 

Many of Ronnie Scott's peers - the 
home-grown beboppers - have set 
down roots in The Bull’s Head in 
Barnes, a seven-nights-a-week venue 
where, it seems, the punters know what 
they like and like what they know. 

Indeed, Scott has gigged there on 
occasion but it's the likes of saxophonist 
Don Weller, pianist Bill Le Sage and 
guitarist Terry Smith who figure large 
among the familiars. The Bull’s Head 
might look the bastion of conservatism 
but it has felt the changes in recent 
times. Nowadays, it's just as possible to 
find the young generation at the Bull's 
Head - bands like Tim Whitehead's 
Borderline and upcoming guest soloists 
like altoist Jamie Talbot and trumpeter 
Guy Barker. The sudden collapse of 
London’s West End in the early Eighties 
rid the capital of prime spots like The 
Canteen (showcase in Great Queen 
Street for both first- and second-league 
touring biggies and our own jazz talent 
which "closed for redecoration" in 
August 1983, never to re-open). 

Ronnie's didn’t go for the task of 
mopping up the spillages (its corporate 
identity has been preserved because of 
that), and thus several of London's more 
established pub venues were thrust on 
to the international touring circuit; the 
Bull's Head was one, The Half Moon in 
Putney is another, albeit a less regular 
fixture. 

But why not The 100 Club? As far 
back as 1942, this Oxford Street 
basement housed jazz clubs by the score 
and was once considered the centre-of- 
town space for the burgeoning domestic 
jazz front (the MU ban until the mid- 
Fifties effectively kept out musicians from 
overseas). Through it all, the 100 Club 
has kept a seven-night opening but only 



with the vital additions of African music 
and rock - although its continuing links 
with trad (trumpeter Ken Colyer is a 
regular there) underlines its important 
beginnings. It is a poor space none the 
less - pillars obstruct the view, while a 
spartan attendance can render the 
acoustics unbearable. 

Pub venues are numerous; some 
cemented a solid reputation over the 
years and continue to build on it, while 
others fell by the wayside after only a 
matter of months or, in some cases, 
weeks. New Merlin’s Cave in Margery 
Street recently re-established itself in a 
poorly publicised effort as a trad/ 
mainstream showcase after several 
unhappy years in which the venue slid 
downhill; its interior decayed, while 
landlords came and went- all with 
differing enthusiasm towards the "sitting 
tenants”. For a while, improvised music 
featured on one night a week but the 
relationship ended in tears. 

South-of-the-river, The Prince of 
Orange has offered a more stable fixture 
with its landlord a diehard fan. Economic 

guaranteed puller, it would seem) have 
given the nod to rock music to elbow its 
way into the calendar but the variety of 
jazz on offer has dubbed it the South 
London mecca - from traddies Monty 
Sunshine and Acker Bilk, through to 
contemporary big bands like Loose 

More are sustained by particular 
community involvements: “Upstairs at 
Harry’s” was set up at the Approach 
Tavern to tackle a dearth of live music in ' 
Bethnal Green and has successfully 
reclaimed some of the East End's heroes 
like singer Carol Grimes, While in Crouch 
End, The King’s Head has recently 
played host to a Friday-night session 
involving more localised modern jazzers. 
The majority of such ventures are 
musician-initiated, yet many similarly 
inclined have fallen at the whim of the 
publican or brewery. 

It was that kind of inextricable power- 
of-veto which prompted London's 
contemporary improvised music scene 
to look towards a greater independence. 
The London Musicians Co-op - an 
amalgarji of seven "first-generation” 
improvisers (Evan Parker and Howard 
Riley among them) - were first to exert 
the "hands-off” policy in the Seventies. 
The later London Musicians Collective 
went further and founded its own 
performance space - which it still’ 
occupies. The LMC’is a disabled 
person's nightmare - rickety fire-stairs 
provide the only ways in and out, and 
there's no loo (still!). But, once there, 
you’re greeted by a decent-sized room 
with a degree of flexibility - one which 
has presented improvising musicians, 
performance-artists and dancers with 
opportunities to work without worrying as 
to how many pints the bar staff are 
expected to pull. 

The LMC has become one focal point 
for contemporary art in London and has 


run a series of mini-festivals in recent 
years, also inviting participation from the 
city's various ethnic minorities whose 
musical traditions embrace 
improvisation. Yet the audience it 
attracts is more the hard-core following - 
the LMC has yet to be received as part of 
the cultural “shop window” served by the 
Arts Council’s Contemporary Music 
Network and, until recently at least, its 
one major independent promoter Actual 
Music. 

Some say that this act of separatism 
by the LMC freed the course of 
improvised art itself; others suggest it 
has ghettoised it, however, further 
charging accusations of its “elitism”. 
From that debate, new efforts to engrain 
improvised music within “pub culture” 
have been made. 

The Oporto in High Holborn boasts a 
resident free-jazz team for Saturday- 
night sessions, while Sunday’s “Club 
Extempore” with its more varied roster 
of improvised arts - from free jazz to 
sound poetry - has hopped from one 
pub room to another, currently settling at 
the Pied Bull in Islington, its largest so 

Old problems have recurred - 
landlords still threaten that if the 
audiences don't shake up, the clubs will 
shut up (Brixton s Room for Improvised 
Music was one casualty, now operating 
in different spaces around Lambeth 
borough). But new questions have also 
been posed by the move - concerns 
with ways of presentation. 

The Clinker presented improvised 
music in variety-type billings alongside 
more familiar ingredients of pub culture 
- rock bands and stand-up comics- 
while The Cut (currently On ice) 
attempted to create the ambience of a 
theatre in its Tottenham Court Road pub 
room with professional lighting. More 
recently, guitarist Derek Bailey has 
founded a new (some say the perfect) 
venue for improvised music - in a 
Bethnal Green library (its next series is 
planned in May). It’s both intimate and 
accessible. 

Jazz, too, has looked towards different 
venues as the music and its audience 
has continued to broaden. A younger 
dance-floor clientele who swapped 
George Benson for Art Blakey has 
brought jazz into the discos and clubs - 
The Wag in Soho is a haven of the new 
jazz/dance movement. The Bass Clef, 
meanwhile, has picked up on some of 
the decorum of upmarket clubs like 
Ronnie's and matched them with a wider 
musical menu. British musicians fill its 
roster - from old beboppers like Stan 
Tracey to the modern generation of 
musicians on the various fringes of jazz - 

and Latin. ^ P 

What of the future? The National Jazz 
Centre has the potential to make or 
break the music as popular culture. That 
may, too, include the presentation of jazz 
and improvised music all over the City. 
That’s another story - watch this space! 


k INDEX TO VENUES 
\ARCHDUKE WINE BAR, Concert Hall 
Approach, SE1. Mon-Fri- mainstream. 
BARBICAN CENTRE, Silk St, EC2. Sun 
noon - various styles. 

THE BASIN, Portabella Docks, Ladbroke 
Grove, W10 (960 5456). Thur-Sun- 

BASS CLEF, 35 Coronet St, N1 
(729 2476). Mon-Sun - various. 
BLAKE’S WINE BAR, 34 Wellington St, 
WC2 (836 5298). Mon-Sun - 

BRIEFS WINE BAR, 34 Newington 
Causeway, SE1 (4078470). Thur-Fri- 

BULL S HEAD, Barnes Bridge, SW13 
(876 5241).Mon-Sun - modern/ 
mainstream. 

“THE CLINKER", Union Tavern, 52 
Lloyd Baker St, WC2. Fri - improvised 

CRICKETERS, The Oval, SE11 
(7353059). Various-modern/fusion. 
GREY HOUSE, 46 Richmond Rd, Surrey 
(546 4818). Sun, Tues - trad. 

HALF MOON, 93 Lower Richmond Rd, 
SW15 (788 2387). Tues-Wed-various. 
100 CLUB, 100 Oxford St, W1 
(636 0933). Various - various. 

KING’S HEAD, Crouch End Broadway, 
N8 (340 1028). Fri-modem. 

LONDON MUSICIANS COLLECTIVE, 

42 Gloucester Ave, NW1 (722 0456). 
Various improvised/free jazz. 

M&M CLUB, Mary Magdalene Church, 
Munster Sq, NW1. Fri - modern/free 

NEW MERLIN’S CAVE, Margery St, 

WC1 (8372097). Sun, Tues-Thurs- 

OPORTO, 168 High Holborn, WC2 
(240 1548). Sat -free jazz. 
PALOOKAVILLE’S 13a James St, WC2 
(240 5857). Mon-Sat- various. 

PIED BULL, 1 Liverpool Rd, N1 
(8373218). Sat-Sun + various during 
week - modern/fusion/free. 

PIZZA EXPRESS, 10 Dean St, W1 
(4398722). Mon-Sat- various. 

PIZZA ON THE PARK, 11 Knightsbridge, 
SW1 (2355550). Tues-Sun- 

THE PLOUGH, 90 Stockwell Road, SW9 
(274 3879). Sat- modern/fusion/free. 
PRINCE OF ORANGE, 118 Lower Rd, 
SE16 (237 9181). Mon-Sun - various. 
THE RESTAURANT, Dolphin Sq, SW1. 
Mon-Sat-mainstream. 

RONNIE SCOTT’S, 47 Frith St, W1 
(439 0747). Mon-Sat-modem. 

ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL, South Bank, 
SE1 (928 3002). Various - various. 
SEVEN DIALS JAZZ CLUB, 46 Earlham 
St, WC2. Thurs-modern/free jazz. 
TUFNELL PARK TAVERN, 162 Tufnell 
Park Rd, N7(272 2078). Various - trad/ 

WAG CLUB, 35 WardourSt, W1 
(437 5534). Mon - modern/fusion. 

An obviously selective list - check the 

guides for full details of venues and 
events running (City Limits and Time Out 
are the most comprehensive); 
alternatively, try Mary Greig’s free leaflet 
Jazz In London or the specialist 
publication Jazz Express- both monthly 
and obtainable on selected gigs, or from 
record shops - Mole Jazz (Grays Inn Rd, 
WC1) or Ray’s Records (Shaftesbury 
Ave, WC2).# 
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S OMEWHERE UP north there's a man 
with a very red face. Take a bow, 
please, that gentjeman who recently 
introduced the group led by Britain’s 
new trombone heroine, .. so let's have 
a big hand for THE ERNIE WHITEHEAD 
BAND". 

Annie Whitehead may not yet be a 
household name but she's fast 
becoming a familiar face everywhere 
from Top Of The Pops to the Actual 
Festival. This ubiquity is nothing new: 
she has played with pop stars like the 
Fun Boy Three and Smiley Culture, and 
been a member of numerous groups 
from Working Week to The Guest Stars to 
Brotherhood Of Breath. That's her 
trombone solo you hear on the 
“Starvation" single. 

So what links such diverse activities? 
What kind of a player is she? 

"I'm an emotional player, really. That's 
the music I like to play. When the band's 
going and you feel enthusiastic about 
playing, and life, and the audience, and 

sounds-that," she laughs, "is what I call 
jazz!" 

Yet she's reluctant to call herself a jazz 

“I like all kinds of jazz but I've never 
really seen myself as a jazz musician in 
as much as I haven't studied jazz and all 
those things you’re supposed to do - like 
turnarounds in every key. You do need 
those chops to have the range, the 
vocabulary, to be an exciting player but 
some players become very obsessed 
with technique - they get snobbish 
about it and I think that's when jazz 
becomes boring. It's spirit that really 
counts." 

I'll second that emotion. 

ANNIE WHITEHEAD learnt trombone in 
her Oldham school brass band. At 
sixteen - mad about music - she joined 
the Ivy Benson Band but after a two-year 
slog around the European big-band 
circuit she'd had enough. (“I didn't want 
a music job like that.”) She settled in 
Jei jey for several years and, apart from 
occasional trad and rock gigs, 
practically gave up playing. Then - her 
interest rekindled by Wayne Henderson- 
era Crusaders - she discovered Miles, 
Coltrane, Mingus, and began blowing 
again. By the time she moved to London 
in the late Seventies, she was a keen 
modern-jazz fan and practising 
incessantly. 

"They used to have blows every week 
at The Stapleton in Finsbury Park. I'd 
practise ail week just to play two or three 
| tunes on a Thursday night. I used to 
g learn people's solos by heart, which was 
5 an invaluable exercise: I just couldn't 
5 think last enougn at first to construct my 
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ANNIE WHITEHEAD has blown trombone with 1 
everyone from Jah Wobble to Ivy Benson. 
With her own IP now in the shops, she tells 
Graham Lock about the highs - and lows - ot 
IHe on the jazz/pop frontier. 


re suggesting that she writes 
gs like that. If it's a hit, will 


own improt 

Her writing and arranging skills 
brought her session work, while her love 
of blowing saw her playing with man^fc^Whitehead be forced into playing the 
London's best-known Latin/reggaeJ^H^Brole of pop star? 
bands. Recent ventures with John “I don't really think there's any danger 

Stevens' Folkus and Chris McGrego^B^Hof that," she grins. "I'm not pretty 
Brotherhood Of Breath suggest a enough, I'm not young enough, and I'm 

growing interest in the freer forms of not stupid enough - at least I hope I'm 


“Improvising is what I like the most, 
though I'm still a learner in that area. I g@t 
a real kick when improvising musiciar^P 
ask me to play with them. I enjoyed I 
playing Actual with Maggie Nicols, 
though it was like being thrown in at the 
deep end. I get very nervous before 
gigs, totally doom-laden, and it's worse 
with free music because there's nothing 
to fall back on. 

"But I’ve been doing a lot of sessions 
lately and I've found I really miss 
blowing." 

UNTIL RECENTLY Annie Whitehead was 
also a member of Working Week. But, 
with other jazz players like Harry Beckett 
and Ernest Mothle, she was a victim of 
the mini-Night Of The Long Knives which 
accompanied the band's switch from 
jazz to soul music. Whitehead sees that 
change as the result of pressure from 
Virgin Records to "be more commerciMM 
- a demand they are also making of hAi 
own band's label, Paladin. (Paladin, L 
though founded as an independent ^ 
label, is heavily financed by Virgin.) 

I don't have the space or the stomach 
to delve into the gory farce that the 
“British Jazz Revival" has become but 
Annie Whitehead's troubles with her own 
LP will be a familiar horror story to 
musicians who have tangled with the 
pop industry. 

“Virgin told me, do what you like. So I 
did. Then they said, we don't like it, it's 
not very commercial. But Paladin have 
been very supportive, they’re going to 
put the album out anyway, though they 
do want to take off two tracks - because 
they're 'not commercial'. The thing is, it 
was never meant to be a specifically 
commercial album. Paladin are 
supposed to be a jazz label but Virgin 
set them up financially and Virgin don't 
know or care about jazz. I think they just 
want Paladin to find new acts and sell a 
lot of records for them." 

Her album - she has had her own 
band for a year or so - is not the freaky, 
left-field affair you may be thinking. It's a 
very accessible dance record which 
reflects Whitehead’s love of jazz-funk, 
ska, salsa: for me, its weakness is that 
there isn't enough jazz on it, it lacks the 
grit and fire of her best live work. 

One track, the catchy "Alien Style” has 
already been released as a single. 


REC ORDING HER own LP has g'iven 
s^j ipie Whitehead a taste for producing. 
BWan interest she’s keen to develop, 
though in one respect at least the 
prospect is daunting: in her six years of 
session work, she can't remember 
meeting a single woman producer or 
engineer. But things are beginning to 
change. When she first came to London, 
she didn't know any other women 
musicians. 

k “I felt quite isolated, so I built up my . 
^strength on my own. I had to exist on the 
level of being, like, the only woman for 
miles around, so I stopped thinking of 
myself as different and concentrated on 
being a good player. If anybody was 
patronising or whatever, I tried to 

9 But those attitudes must have affected 

HMfeah, they did, but not enough to 
HHre me stop. The thrill of finding out 
Em I could play jazz was really 
WKrating. I'd get upset sometimes- 
you'd get particularly lecherous 
advances like, 'Oh very nice, dear, it's 
really sexy when you blow down that 
thing'. I used to feel resentful of that, sort 
'* | wish I could play under a 

^ad’s isolation ended when she 
h the women's big band, The 
Dstebyn Swing Orchestra, and 
via them went on for a stint with The 
Guest Stars. Thg‘ 
a politically inf 
sympathies as 
"Freedom Mi \ 

LP originally wr 
celebrates women'^ 

“It goes back to emotion again," sh 
explains. “I write about things that affect 
me emotionally. 'Freedom Marching' 
came from a tour I did with Jah Wobble. I 
was sitting in a hotel room in Toronto 
watching telly, it was Mother's Day, and 
there was this enormous anti-nuclear 
march by women and children, 
thousands and thousands... it was just 
immense. I was completely touched, I - 
burst into tears ... the enormity of it, and. 
all women. I felt so proud." 

But for a minor technicality regarding 
gender, I'd second that emotion, too. f J 
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THE WIRE’S 

WHERE 

GUIDE 

Self-confessed vinyl-fetishist Steve Lewis grabs an Awayday in search of the best record 
shops. First stop, Manchester... 


I F YOU live anywhere outside London, and 
most of us do, you’ll know the feeling. You 

release. You race off to your local record shop 
- is it there? Of course not! Can the assistant 
help? Blank stare. 

If you know what you want you might risk a 
reputable mail-order firm. But, if you're just 
discovering jazz, and only want to see what 

before The Wire's Where Guide. ^ 
Regularly we'll be visiting a town 
(eventually it'll be one near you) and doing a 
surreptitious "Egon Ronay" job on its record 
shops' jazz racks. And I'll be armed with a 
wants list to tax the amplest of specialist 
stocks - Charlie Christian and Emily Remler, 
Bessie Smith and Nana Vasencelos to name 
but four. Stay tuned, then, to discover the best 
jazz outlet near you and if you already have a 
favourite why not let the rest of us in on it? 

For the near future, I’ll be concentrating on 

My first stop was Manchester where, on 
Market Street, Virgin and HMV face each 

• Virgin outguns its rival. Its range is that 
modern jazz but in mainstream and blues, 

best in town. The records are displayed well, 
too, using names rather than alphabetical 
lumps (A-F etc). On the other hand, there 

poor stock control. Service left something to 

easily be taking your money at Tesco's as a 
record shop, let alone a jazz department. 
More pertinently, given Virgin’s original raison 
d'etre, there wasn't a single discount. 

. : : 

as at Virgin, there's no provision for you to 
sample the goods. The goods are strongly 
mainstream, the modem section doesn't 
match Virgin’s and the blues is simply paltry 
for a shop of this size. Unlike Virgin they did 
have a few special offers but they were 
nothing to write home about. 

• Bradley’s is in the Arndale Centre, which 


the Manchester-based distributors Jazz 
Music. I suppose it was "above average" for 
an “average" shop. Its selection is slightly 
eccentric but too small to be of real value. 
Worth a visit if you’re just passing by. 

• Piccadilly Records (Parker Street, by the 

to the likes of London's Ray's etc. At least the 
assistants appear to know a thing or two 
about what they're selling. They'll play the 

small bargain rack. Unfortunately, the range 

are devoted to "Big Bands", "Nostalgia" and 
“Vocal Music". If your tastes lie elsewhere, try 
this shop but don't count on anything (to my 
mind finding Art Blakey in “Modern" is a mite 
misleading). 


densely packed jazz records. Pretty pricey, 
too, for secondhand (not much under £4 or 
so) but they are supposed to be "mint”. The 
bonus is that the owner's entire jazz collection 
is on display (if you ask nicely), close on 1000 
records. You can't actually buy them but... 
ask behind the counter for their “special 


• Yanks (3 Chepstow Street) has a distinctly 
shabby air - a kind of “Kwik Save" to Virgin's 
"Asda". It's hard to find, too, tucked away in 
an alley off Oxford Street, but the effort is 
worthwhile because it’s easily the cheapest 
store in town. The jazz section straddles two 

none in much depth - no more than two or 
three titles by any artist. If they have the one 

prices are a good £1-£2 or even less than 
anywhere else. For that reason it’s particularly 
good if you’re “new” and there’s someone 
you've heard about but not actually heard, 
and want to. You'll be able to browse through 
the huge variety of new albums with ludicrous 
prices like 99p. Admittedly, there’s not much 
jazz among them but I did get a mint album 
for just 79p by the acapella soul group the 

only at import prices). That alone made the 
Awayday worth-while. 

Good shopping and watch out, Liverpool 


INCUS FESTIVAL 

INCUS RECORDS celebrates its 
fifteenth birthday this month with a 
week-long festival at the Arts Theatre in 
Great Newport Street, London WC2. 

Label founders Derek Bailey (guitar) 
and Evan Parker (saxophone) have been 
crucial in the birth and development of 
an intrinsically British wholly improvised 
music. Much of their musical' 
development has been outlined on 
Incus, the label they have run between 
them for the last sixteen years CWe've 
rounded it down to fifteen" - Evan 
Parker). Incus was one of the first of the 
British musician-run labels and has also 
proved to be one of the most durable. 

In character with Incus the festival 
eschews flamboyance in favour of 

“What we're doing," says Bailey, "is 
what we'd normally do given the 
opportunity; the festival allows us to 
bring it all together in one week and 
present it in a concentrated form." 

"We also hope that doing seven nights 
in a row will perhaps focus more 
attention on the activity," adds Parker, 
“and that the individual concerts might 
reflect and illuminate one another. All the 
concerts will be put in a context of our 
own making, whereas on somebody 
else's festival the music is sometimes 
put in a context in which we wouldn't 
choose to present it. It's sometimes even 
a strain to overcome the context in which 

Thus Parker and Bailey have ensured 
that their musical activity shapes the 
Incus Festival and the context it creates, 
rather than allowing their musical ideas 
to be shaped by the context of the 
festival. 

Key names in the shaping of European 
and British forms of improvised music 
will appear, including Han Bennink, Alex 
Schlippenbach, Maarten Altena, Paul 
Lovens, Phil Wachsmann and Paul 
Lytton. 

• INCUS FESTIVAL PROGRAMME 

Monday, 22 April: Evan Parker & Derek 
Bailey: solos and duos. 

Tuesday, 23 April: George Lewis/Evan 
Parker Duo; Steve Lacy/Derek Bailey 
Duo. 

Wednesday, 24, to Friday, 26 April: 
Company series with: George Lewis/ 
Maarten Altena/Phillip Eastop/Phil 
Wachsmann/Steve Lacy/Derek Bailey. 
Saturday, 27 April: Han Bennink, Ernst 
Reijseger/Derek Bailey Trio; Alex 
Schlippenbach/Paul Lovens/Evan 
Parker Trio. 

Sunday, 28 April: The Parker Project 
with: George Lewis/Ernst Reijseger/Alvin 
Curran/Paul Lytton/Kenny Wheeler/Evan 
Parker. 

Further details from Arts Theatre box 
Office (01-836 2132) or 01-986 6904. 

Kenneth Ansel I 
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H ARRY BECKETT'S new album - 
Pictures of You, on the offbeat jazz 
label Paladin - is his seventh. Eight 
years have passed since his last (Joy 
Unlimited's Got It Made on Ogun), 
though Harry has kept busy playing in 
his own trio, quartet and quintet as well 
as with the Elton Dean Quintet, Working 
Week, Zila, Stan Tracey’s Octet, Barry 
Guy's Jazz Composers Orchestra, Chris s 
McGregor and Didier Levallier. Sadly, 
none of these numerous sessions has 
been recorded. 

Harry, as a perfectionist, dc 
regret this. The well-drilled qu 
Elton, Tony Marsh (drums), Mi 
(bass) and Pete Sabberton (piano) - 
which plays on Pictures of You has had 
to learn to live with Harry's quirks. 

“I'm out to produce beautiful music. 

When I play with Dudu it's all right for the ii 
sound to be ragged: that's the way Dudu c 

music can't be messy. I have to take a lot 
of care; sometimes I put aside songs for 
two or three years before I think they're 
all right. I was very critical for a long time 
of both the album's ballad, 'Pictures of 
You', and one of the uptempo tunes, ‘In 
Case You Haven't Heard Mrs Smith Is 
Here'. So we ended up putting an 
enormous amount of work into them and 
I'm very happy with them now." 

Harry’s three Joy Unlimited albums - 
Joy Unlimited, Memories of Bacares and 
Got It Made - revealed a move away 
from straight-ahead melodic 
composition with Latin and rock 
components through to a more complex 
lyricism which all too often gave way to 


looking. It tot 
involved. The night-club work was 
drudgery. You're playing, seven nights a 
' who aren't listening but 
ake a living.” 

The break came in 1961. 

"Dave Aaron (Graham Collier's I 
player) spotted me and I got the chance 
to play in the octet. Soon after, the Old 
Place started up and we all rose up out 
of that scene. I was playing with Graham 
Collier consistently, John Surman, Mike 
Westbrook, Mike Gibbs, Ian Carr, Mike 
Osborne, Ray Russell and, in the late 
Sixties, the Brotherhood Of Breath.” 

In 1962, Harry appeared in the film All 
Night Long -mi ' 
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JOHN STEVENS, SPONTANEOUS MUSIC ENSEMBLE 


Kenneth Anselltakes a wide-angled look at the ever-developing tree-jazz and improvised 
music scene in this country trom its beginnings to now... 


((HERE ARE as many different 
■ aspects to improvisation as 
I there are improvisers." said one 
British improviser, immediately rendering 
any field guide redundant. 

And the problem is that he was right. 
Jazz and improvisation have always 
drawn their strength from the 


individuality of the musicians and their 
ability to use those characteristics in a 
group setting. Consequently, any 
attempt to bracket groups of musicians 
on the strength of a handful of observed 
characteristics is patently ridiculous and 
fraught with pitfalls: generalisation 
almost inevitably resulting in 


BRITAIN 


misrepresentation. 

Nevertheless, such simplification may, 
perhaps, offer some insight into the 
relationships which continually shape 
and reshape British free jazz and 
improvisation. Particularly for the 


| ORIGINS 

TO locate the roots of British free jazz 
and improvised music, you have to look 
to the Black Afro-American culture to 
find the roots of the form, although - 
particularly in improvised music - 
European factors have been equally 
significant in shaping the music. 

As early as 1949 Lennie Tristano's 
sextet had experimented with wholly 
improvised music, although it has been 
suggested that the results were 
reworked in the studio to assume a 
sufficiently “musical” character to 
warrant release on record. Their 
precedent was not immediately followed 
up. 

Rather, individual contributions were 
being dropped like scattershot. Small 
details (often secured by musicians at 
great cost) gradually paved the way for 
the developments. 

Drummers like Art Blakey, Elvin Jones 
and Philly Joe Jones had been working 
with metre, often loading complexities on 
to the basic rhythm so that any distinct 
sense of it was greatly diminished. Yet, 
in 1959, it was still possible for one 
commentator to write: "So far the only 
complete break with time-keeping has 
been made by Max Roach in ‘Bemsha 
Swing' on Thelonious Monk’s Brilliant 
Corners LP." 

And Monk himself had demonstrated 
- most notably in his solo piano work - 
that it wasn't necessary to build explicit 
logic bridges between ideas which 
presented themselves at the fingertips, 
but moving from one idea straight to the 
next was possible. 

Although such little details prepared 
the ground, the critics were almost 
completely unprepared for the impact of 
a former r & b saxophone player. And 
even he could not have guessed that 
with one al bum title - Free Jazz - he 
would christen a musical genre. 

On that album, Ornette Coleman and 
his cohorts used the head arrangement 
as a springboard for the improvisation 
which was to follow, rather than as a 
means of establishing the parameters 
within which the musicians could 
operate. In doing so they polarised 
reaction to their music. 

But the implications inherent in the 
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contemporaries at the sharp end of the 
Black Afro-American music were not lost 
on a number of British musicians... 


2 


THE EMERGENCE 


THESE British musicians were naturally 
curious and excited by the possibilities 
in the new music. Not only did a new 
generation of musicians find a fresh 
impetus or confirmation of ideas in their 
thinking and playing, but many of the 
established generation also grasped the 
nettle and decided to explore these new 


Consequently, the Sixties unfolded in 
a welter of free-jazz activity, with 
musicians from the jazz establishment 
joining the rising generation for a blow. 
Naturally, in the first rush of excitement 
much of this activity was little more than 
undisciplined indulgence. But, picking 
their way through the debris, a number 
of musicians were to use free jazz as 
merely a developmental stage to a yet 
more radical form of music-making. 



incorporated elements derived from the 
European traditions, most notably 
certain aspects inherent in 
Stockhausen's intuitive works. 

The very different musics which 
emerged can best be summarised with 
recourse to their four most significant 
proponents. 

AMM were perhaps the most rigorous, 
choosing to stand apart. They felt they 
had little in common with the majority of 
the improvisers, citing only MEV, the 
Sonic Arts Union and the Taj Mahal 
Travellers as groups with whom they felt 
any real affinity (there was talk at one 
time of them sharing headed 
notepaper). Through composer 
Cornelius Cardew (a member of AMM), 
the group also had the most explicit 
connection with the Western classical 
tradition, a connection maintained to this 
day through pianist John Tilbury and 
cellist Rohan de Saram. 

The People Band enjoyed entirely 
different concerns. Primarily, they 
examined the relationship between 
performers and audience; using 
whatever musical and instrumental 
means came to hand they worked 
towards the point at which the two 
became indistinguishable. 

Based at the Little Theatre Club, the 
Spontaneous Music Ensemble gradually 
chipped away at its original jazz 
impulse. The SME concentrated 
attention and energy in an increasingly 
opaque atomistic music focusing on a 
comparatively narrow dynamic range. 
With a fluid line-up, John Stevens gave 
birth to a rarefied, aerated music of little 

Through the groups Josef Holbrooke 
and Music Improvisation Company to 
the founding of the Incus label, the fourth 
caucus of musicians revolved around 
Derek Bailey, Evan Parker and Tony 
Oxley. By comparison with SME 
(although many had actually worked with 
Stevens' ensemble), their music was 
more volatile and explosive, with a full 
dynamic and textural range, 

The emphasis was placed squarely on 
collective improvisation and the 
spontaneous interaction between 
musicians. Any predetermined 
elements, including head arrangements, 
were eventually dropped while metre 
and melody - in the traditional sense - 
were diminished in importance. 

To respond to the new music's 
demands, the musicians worked to 
develop both their individual technical 
abilities and, in some instances, to 
extend or modify the instruments (or, in 

instruments). Percussionists, 
particularly, extended their kits with a 
varied array of sound sources and some 
- like Paul Lytton and Tony Oxley - 
eventually incorporated amplification 
and electronic hardware. Evan Parker 
established a unique saxophone 
vocabulary incorporating cross¬ 
fingering and circular breathing. Derek 
Bailey worked with intervals as a means 


of ordering his sounds. 

What was common to all these 
musicians was that they were examining 
the nature and organisation of the 
sounds themselves. 
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THE 

SOUTH AFRICAN 
INFLUENCE 


MANY others used free jazz to create an 
indigenous British variant on the form - 
one equally appropriate to the 

The influx of a strong and 
accomplished fraternity of South African 
musicians did much to galvanise 
development. Bringing with them a rich 
melodic and rhythmic heritage, artists of 
the calibre of Harry Miller, Dudu 
Pukwana, Johnny Dyani, Mongesi Feza, 
Julian Bahula and Chris McGregor 
worked with and alongside the local 
players. The results were stamped with a 
uniquely rugged and durable character. 

It was the Tippett group axis of 
musicians who interacted most whole¬ 
heartedly with the South Africans, 
suddenly materialising following their 
meeting at the Barry Summer School; 
when the epicentre of Keith Tippett, 

Elton Dean, Nick Evans and Mark Charig 
fragmented it was such interaction which 
sustained and constituted the bulk of 
their playing partnerships. Harry Miller 
and Louis Moholo became Tippett's 
regular partners in an adept rhythm 
section at the heart of many of their 
colleagues’ groups; Miller releasing the 

Following the 9 demise of the Little 
Theatre Club, John Stevens established 
a regular Friday-night venue at the 
Plough in Stockwell. As if in response to 
the new environment, the music created 
there was very different from SME's. 
Barry Guy, Howard Riley and Trevor 
Watts joined him for sessions of 
muscular, organic free jazz combining 
density and pressure. The Phoenix, New 
Merlin's Cave, the Pied Bull in Islington 
and the Bull & Gate in Kentish Town 
have also played host to residencies that 
have fostered powerful music. 

In addition to cohabiting with the 
spheres of both free improvisation and 
modern jazz, free jazz has, then, 
survived as an idiom in its own right. Yet 
activity has spilled across strict 
definitions, with musicians frequently 
migrating between the different musical 


For example, Tippett and Miller both 
proved adept free improvisers (including 
their work with Ovary Lodge), Stan 
Tracey worked with Tippett in the T’N'T 
duo, Eddie Prevost (of AMM) has a 
group exploring the possibilities of free 
jazz while the Stan Tracey/Mike Osborne 
duo recorded fertile albums for both 
Ogun and Cadillac. In fact, this capacity 
for modulation between these w 

overlapping areas has generally been 





musicians’ union 


The M.U. has been in the FOREFRONT of jazz development in Britain since the late Sixties. 

- first to assist Jazz Centre Society 

- first major sponsor NJC 

- assisted Band on the Wall, Jazz Services, regional jazz organisations 

- Barry Summer School, Jazz Education Society, Arts Council/RAA jazz education programme, 
NJC outreach scheme, Bracknell Festival weekends, countless workshops and short courses 


Need we go on? ... 


'e have a record of all-round music 



If you are a musician and not a member why not join? 

HELP YOURSELF 


HELP MUSIC 


General Secretary 
John Morton 

60-62 Clapham Road, London SW9 OJJ. Telephone: 01-582 5566 
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NEW YORK MODELS 
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the accepted approach of many 
musicians who commuted productively 
between them. 


S THE SECOND 
GENERATION’ 

HOWEVER, the “second generation" of 
free improvisers adopted a necessarily 
more isolationist stance. 

If the musicians who founded the 
Musicians Co-op and worked to 
establish free improvisation in Britain 
were known as the “first generation”, 
then the musicians who formed the 
London Musicians Collective (after the 
demise of the Co-op) and other 
collectives and co-ops throughout the 
country have become known as the 
“second generation”. 

The “first generation" had established 
a public profile as pioneers and had, for 
the most part, acknowledged their debt 
to the jazz idiom. However, the “second 
generation” were confronted with 
diminished media interest in improvised 
music; they had to fight for space in the 
press, as well as compete with the “first 
generation" for coverage. In addition, 
the space was often given only 
grudgingly in the paper's “jazz" section, 
a heading not always appropriate for a 
generation whose experience was often 
of rock - not jazz - as a popular, 

background. 

Here, again, it is possible to detect two 
major- and distinct- groups marked by 
differences in both attitude and 
approach. 

The first group is the more direct heir 
to the Co-op approach, concerning 
themselves with instrumental facility and 
its use to organise their music-making. 
As characterised in Chamberpot, the 
work of the latest manifestation of SME 
and numerous other musicians and 
groups, their primary interest lay in the 
exploration of a more compacted 
dynamic range, focusing attention on 
microscopic shifts in emphasis within a 
plethora of 

The second group displayed 
attitudinal roots which extended back 
through the Amazing Band and into the 
People Band. Many of these musicians 
question the performance relationships 
between audience and performer and 
are concerned with the nature and 
implications of different musical forms 
(giving them a certain superficial 
similarity with the Dutch/ICP school). To 
this end they employed a wide range of 
sound sources including whistles, toys, 
toy instruments, percussion, home¬ 
made and found instruments as well as 
regular instruments. The musicians who 
constitute Alterations, plus Max Eastley, 
Paul Burwell and others were at the heart 
of this thrust, using Musics magazine as 
a forum for their opinions. 


6 INTO THE 

MELTING POT 

AS Musics magazine eventually slipped 
away to be superseded by Collusion, 
with its policy of "putting music in its 
place” - with music from whatever genre 
took the writers' imagination - so the 
propaganda followed the practice. 
Alterations had shown an increasing 
interest in the use of idiomatic musical 
elements (this was to lead, eventually, to 
a performance at the Almeida Festival 
where a series of composed songs 
supplied the forward momentum which 
really did no more than reflect the 
various members’ interests and activities. 

Little by little, David Toop and Steve 
Beresford gradually became involved in 
musical activities which took them within 
the parameters of the rock world. This 
found them working together in the 
Flying Lizards, with Prince Far-I, the 
Frank Chickens and as General Strike. 
Beresford also played and recorded with 
the Slits. Such activity indicated that any 
period of isolation was waning fast. 

On a more general level, musicians 
had once again begun commuting 
between musical areas. And, although it 
was significant that many of the “second 
generation” improvisers should find rock 
music to be a natural adjunct, others 
turned to jazz-orientated musics. Mama 
Lapato, for instance, incorporated both 
jazz and free elements, as do 7RPM and 
Dreamtime, within a broad musical 
perspective. 

Once again the frontiers have become 
blurred, with musicians shifting between 
idioms at will, producing a colourful patch- 
work of individual forms of expression. 


7 THE CURRENT 

WAVE 

OUT from beneath the "second 


generation" a further wave of free 
improvisers has emerged, taking in their 
stride this cross-idiomatic approach to 
music-making. Pre-eminent are British 
Summer Time Ends and the Bugger All 
Stars (the latter forming a direct link with 
the "second generation”). The two 
groups could hardly be less similar and 
yet they share a common perception of 
the music, employing elements as and 
when they see fit in their own music. 
Coherents, and also Alex McGuire/Ian 
McLachlan/Steve Noble (who, in their 
performances, still manifest their debt to 
the Dutch/ICP musicians), represent 
different thrusts from within the current 


IN CONCLUSION 

ANY attempt to compress nearly a 
quarter of a century of free jazz and 
improvised music into this confined 
space is obviously going to be fraught 
with pitfalls and difficulties. 

And then there are whole areas of 
interaction which have made marked 
impressions, on which we have not 
touched: the wider areas of symbiotic 
interaction between these idioms and 
rock music, the varying levels of interest 
displayed by orchestra-sized ensembles 
(from Westbrook's orchestra, through 
Tippett's Centipede and Ark, to the 
London Jazz Composers Orchestra and 
others) etc. 

A guide such as this can be no more 
than that: a guide. It tends to emphasise 
the distinguishing features which 
separate these different areas, whereas 
in reality they blur and interact in a way 
that makes the whole exercise quite 
irrational. . • 


PAUL BURWELL AND 
DAVID TOOP AT THE LMC 
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T HERE CAN be no doubting that we 
have ourselves a new "scene" on 
our hands - a sort of movement 
registering a very low resistance to Jazz 
music and its strange bedfellows (The 

Irish stew is dumplings and carrots and 
pearl barley and meat and . .. it’s lots of 
nice bits that make an appealing whole. 

The reason the picture is fragmented 
like a jigsaw puzzle is that the diversity 
inherent in the music is reflected in its 
following. This, I think, is no big deal 
because like so many cults or fads, this 
one cannot be detected by the cut of a 
person's jib and, therefore, hasn't got a 
hope in hell of being butchered into a 
pretty commercial package. This little 
theory may well put a few trendy necks 
out of joint but stand fast and remember 
solidarity - we can't do it on our own, can 

However, this is a good opportunity to 
highlight the places and faces with a 
very “now" profile because these are the 
attractive window displays at jazz's shop 

The hit phenomenon of the new 
movement of the Eighties is the jazz 
disco - the vehicle that has (and I cringe 
to say it) brought the music to the kids. 

Still top of the tree are Paul Murphy's 
Monday nights out at the Wag Club in 
Soho’s Wardour Street. Murphy is still the 
new movement's figurehead, not least 
because he is a record-spinner with an 
impeccable ear and a feel for what the 
crowd wants. As such, he still sets many 
of the standards by which the jazz DJ is 
judged. His crowd is probably the 
dressiest of the lot. However, they’re not 
backwards in coming forwards to the 
dance-floor so don't concern yourself 
that it's just one big pose - these people 
mean business. 

Murphy also turns his tunes at a 
regular Sunday gig at the excellent little 
club called The Basin at Portabella Dock 
at the top of Ladbroke Grove (a new 
venue featuring live bands and catering 
for dancer and eater alike), and at a 
Friday residency at the Sol Y Sombre in 
Charlotte Street, just off the Tottenham 
Court Road. 

The Sol - strangely enough, the 
downstairs part of a South American 
restaurant when it's not entertaining the 
night hawks - is a real bastion for the 


new dance music with at least four club 
nights a week. Here, you'll find probably 
the rangiest spinner of them all, Dave 
Hucker. He's playing his marvellous 
array of African, South American, North 
American, Caribbean (and all the 
sounds in between) every Thursday and 
Saturday night to audiences packed full 
of particularly discerning fans. 

Dave has also recently taken the word 
to the people with a new and already 
busy Friday night at The Royal Oak in 
Tooley Street near London Bridge. This 
gig, with the option of funk music on 
another floor, is catering hardily for 
another major ingredient of the new 
music - the punters who have 
developed a taste for de-fused music 
through the abundant soul scene. 

This formula also proves popular at 
one of the oldest jazz gigs of them all - 
Friday nights upstairs at the Electric 
Ballroom in Camden High Street. Here 
Giles Peterson (of Solar Radio fame) 
spins sounds for the real jazz-dance elite 
- music so fast and percussive it leaves 
we mere mortals vaguely dribbling out of 
time while, for The Ballroom dancers, it's 
100 mph meat and drink. True, it's not 
exactly what you’d call musically 
progressive but these dancers have 
taken their movements from party hardy 
to art form - too dlitist but most spell¬ 
binding. 

This, however, is not the only string to 
Giles’ bow as many FM listeners out 
there will know because he is one of the 
DJs offering the jazz perspective for the 
skull-and-crossbone broadcasters at the 
top of your dial. 

With the Home Office currently the 
station's most avid listeners, it's a little 
difficult to bring you any practical 
information as regards times and 
wavelengths but you can generally 
reckon it's a fair bet to tune in around the 
100's on the FM band to pick up jocks 
like Giles, Jez Nelson (who also works at 
the busy Stoned Crow in Streatham on a 
Wednesday), or the soul scene's jazz 
hero Bob Jones doing their committed 
bit for the cause. Remember, these men 
risk something more important than life 
or limb to bring you this music. They risk 
their record collections, so always make 
a point of getting it while you can. 

assume that the legate are totally wasted 


when it comes to bringing forth the 
sounds. Charlie Gillett’s fine eight-till-ten 
Capital Radio show every Sunday 
regularly features many of the jocks 
mentioned here - which is most handy 
because a quick flick from Medium 
Wave to FM will put you back among the 
buccaneers after a touch of the kosher 
listening! 

But is anyone Keeping Music Live? 

Well, you’ll be glad to hear that bands 
have a very heavy profile for the new 
listeners in most of the clubs mentioned. 
The Wag, The Basin, The Sol and, with 
particularly good effect, Pete Indte new 
Bass Clef club on Coronet Street behind 
Hoxton Square are all creating new local 
heroes for the new listeners. 

Currently, the hottest property in the 
straight-ahead stakes is drummer 
Tommy Chase's driving, sharp and very 
young combo. Tommy, like the other 
bands I'll mention, has tasted this new 
movement and has responded to its 
energy by arranging and playing his 
music to fit the environment. When 
Chase and Co are on stage, there's no 
sitting back. 

Sax-player Gail Thompson also plays 
regularly to the new audiences with her 
various combos, new bands like Jazz 
Turbo and Kalima are doing much of 
their live groundwork for them, and 
perennial heroes like Americans Slim 
Gaillard and Will Gaines (now resident 
here) are finding that there's a new 
live-and-kicking market out there dying 
to create some golden days of their own. 

Salsa music is taking up a fair 
proportion of turntable time these days 
and this is supplemented by a fine 
collection of live acts. Top of the tree is 
the fine Sonido De Londres but bands 
like the Holloway All Stars, Republic, 
Robin Jones' King Salsa and the ever- 
popular Onward International are 
constantly proving fine foils to the spun 
sounds in the clubs. 

There are, I'm sure, many differing 
views on this current fad or fickle 
dalliance or fine, heartfelt following but it 
is most definitely here and being 
enjoyed by a good few people. It’s true, 
there's nothing new about people liking 

people liking the music. 

Yes, it has been done before so let's 
all be grateful it's being done again. 


LONDON SCENE ? 


• As London's belle jeune bop to Blakey, jazz is suddenly the in-thlng with the under-21 s. But 
can it last? Mark Webster- our resident "Mr Cool” - put on his sharpest suit and went out to 
survey the hot spots. 
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I N PERFORMANCE, British Summer 
Time Ends weave a remarkable 
musical patchwork from their 
idiosyncratic selection of musical 
idioms: Phil Spector compositions stand 
alongside country and western, 
European and Asian folk musics, dub, 
the vocabulary of the Western classical 

throughout the breadth of their particular 
musical vision - improvisation. 

In addition, they employ other 
elements- such as dance, movement 
and costume - which many improvisers 
have chosen to jettison in favour of a 
more ascetic approach. British Summer 
Time are, however, careful to avoid the 
traditional pitfalls of combining certain 
aspects of theatre with music; that of 
creating - on whatever scale - a 
“spectacle” which distances audiences 
from performers. They use them, 
instead, to generate a rapport with 
listeners which draws them towards the 
heart, and the real concerns, of the 
music-making. 

“We’re a very outward band,” says 
Stuart Jones, “we're not introverted. Our 
performance is directed very much 
towards the audience, whereas with a lot 
of improvising the audience is peripheral 
to the performance. I don't think that's 
the case with us and that's all bound up 
with the fact that we wear costumes and 
the whole way we go about things." 

That attitude extends not only to the 
content of their performances but also to 
their context. British Summer Time have 
not limited their live work to the 
established improvisers’ circuit but have 
worked in other situations, too: as street 
musicians in Covent Garden, for 
example, or in rock clubs. 

They are happy, too, for the 
environment in which they perform to 
play a part in dictating the form of their 
set. Thus the balance of the composed 
and improvised elements may be up to 
W.% in either direction although, as 
Jones says, "improvisation is the core". 

British Summer Time Ends formed two 
years ago when Sylvia Hallett, Clive Bell 
and Stuart Jones, who had worked 
together sporadically over a number of 
years, decided to formalise this 
arrangement and consolidate that work 


by forming a group. 

Prior to that, Bell worked extensively 
with experimental theatre groups, 
including Ritual Theatre and Optik and 
studied shakuhachi in Japan. Hallett has 
worked with dancers such as Fergus 
Early, Pamela Hiley and Patricia Bardi as 
well as performing as a member of the 
all-women multi-media group Obstacles. 
In addition to Jones’ work as a jazz and 
rock musician, he was a member of 
Gentle Fire, and worked with 
Stockhausen, Cage and Merce 
Cunningham's dance company. 

Such broadly based experience 
manifests itself in no small way in the 
work of British Summer Time, not least in 
the diversity of material the group 
tackles which, in turn, reflects the 
interests of the three members. 

Clive Bell: "It had been a dream for 
some years to have a band which could 
move happily from very tightly organised 
material (whether it was pop songs or 
medieval tunes) all the way across the 
range to free improvisation. It seemed 
that nobody was doing that at all. And 
when you're interested in a wide range of 
music it’s very exciting to be able to 
break up the genres and put them right 

And, as Sylvia Hallett explains, the 
juxtapositions of musical styles and 
genres which emerge only reflect the 
subjective experience of music to be 
found in London - "British Summer Time 
Ends is only really doing what is already 
to be found in London. If I walk down 
West Green Road (in Haringey) I hear 
Italian music coming from the Italian 
delicatessen, West Indian music coming 
out of the West Indian shops... all these 
musics being piled on top of each other. 
People are bombarded by all sorts of 

“We like to think that what we're 
doing," adds Bell, “is a reflection of 
what's already there, of what we're 
surrounded by." 

There can be little doubt, however, 

together, juxtaposing them and 
threading the element of (free) 
improvisation through them British 
Summer Time Ends can subtly use the 
context in order to shift perceptions of 



• • 



musical styles. 

doing it," says Bell. “In David Toop’s 
book he talks about the 'displacement of 
the familiar', where DJs take a little bit of 
a Chic record, or a Led Zeppelin record, 
and chuck it into the middle of 
something else. Audiences get very 
excited about that, when something 
familiar occurs in the middle of 
something new. When we do ‘golden 
oldies' from the past in the middle of our 
sets it creates a very interesting effect, 
people seem intrigued by that.” 

“And it works the other way, too," 
Hallett continues. “For some people the 
unfamiliar material is the improvisation 
and that’s listened to in a different way 

completely improvised set." 

What distinguishes British Summer 
Time's use of all these different musical 
styles from the work of some of their 
contemporaries (such as Alterations or 
the Bugger All Stars) is the affection that 
permeates their manipulation of idioms, 
whereas others give the impression that 
they plunder in order to comment 
specifically on the genre employed, or 
simply to shock by the inappropriate 
nature of a juxtaposition. 

Summer Time are wary, too, of the 
dangers inherent in the use of traditional 
ethnic material. In view of the fact that 
such music is the expression of a culture 
- whereas a Phil Spector song, for 
example, although on one level 
signifying an aspect of culture, was 
conceived as an artefact to be fired off 
into the commercial/public domain - 
there is a danger that its use might be 
regarded as misappropriation. The 
group feel that the affection and respect 
they have for the material they perform 
will function as some sort of bulwark 
against such pitfalls. 

"There are certainly dangers," Bell 
concedes, “and I think you have to be 
very careful with what you're doing with 

“If you're using ethnic material", says 
Jones, "you can't use it in any way which 
is like the original. You can't generate the 
same sound - you wouldn't be 
interested in doing so - and you haven't 
got the same background. The reason 
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RITISH SUMMERTIME ENDS • 



... But for these three outlandish improvisers, it’s actually . 

just the beginning... Kenneth Ansell 


we do the pieces is because we like and 
respect them, and if you have that 
attitude then you're not going to damage 
it anyway, I wouldn’t have thought." 

“There's a general point, too," adds 
Bell, "that musical cultures are always 
raiding each other; we just have to be a 
bit more careful because we're the 
children of white imperialists." 

In emphasising the genre aspects of 
British Summer Time’s work there is a 
danger that the heart of their activity - 
the improvisation - is overlooked. 

“Improvisation is the core of our 
music," Jones explains, "so we’re very 
concerned that it shouldn't just become 
a 'filler' between the composed pieces; it 
gives us a strength." 

“The challenge is to make the 
improvisation as riveting and intense for 
the audience as the other material," says 
Bell. “So that if we're charging along in 
4/4 with a really strong beat and the 
audience is picked up by that then, one 
minute later, we can still hold them with a 
piece of free improvisation, without 
resorting to high levels of noise and 
physical energy - perhaps making it 
really quiet and still riveting." 

"Especially when we started," Jones 
adds, “there would be a moment of 
stasis where we were leading out of an 
improvisation into a set piece. There 
would be a point where it would be 
neither improvisation nor set piece. 

We’re now learning how to avoid that 
and getting better at that particular kind 
of gearchange." 

Opportunities for listening to British 
Summer Time Ends’ particularly intimate 
and involving music remain few and far 
between. Although they have issued a 
cassette of their music, that was 
released a year ago and is no longer 
really representative of the group, 
although they are planning to compile 
another. And there is a brace of tracks 
on a Nato album of hommages to Alfred 
Hitchcock. 

The most suitable environment in 
which to make the acquaintance of 


clocks in, and finds a group which looks to some 
intriguing sources for its inspiration. 


British Summer Time is in concert. In that 
context their fresh, personal approach to 
performance can draw you into the heart 











I N THE primeval depths, it stirs! 
‘Something enormous was coming to 
the surface. The vast object made the 
water boil and hiss; clouds of steam 
travelled upward and the night was alive 
with a lull roaring, a cauldron of haste 
and activity and titanic effort. 

How better to describe John Surman's 
baritone surging up through the 
orchestra - one of modern music's most 
awesome sounds - than with an SF 
analogy: the leviathan, huge and 
mysterious, rising from the deep? 

Surman himself fits easily into such 
sea talk. A large, sturdy fellow, stern of 
gaze, beard bristling - stick a trident into 
his hand and it could be Neptune 
enthroned in this Polygram office. 

In contrast, the story of how he came 
to play his gruff, sonorous horn is very 

"The shop had a baritone and an alto 
at the same price, so I bought the 
baritone 'cause I thought I was getting 
more for my money.” Surman says it 
straight-faced, in earnest. His broad 

round or very flat, the rs relished, the ss 
purred into zs - lends his matter-of-fact 

P "The baritone's a lot of horn, y'know, 
and it looked so good 'n' shiny," he grins 
at the memory. “That's as much as I 
knew about it, to tell you the honest truth. 

I had no idea what it would sound like 
but I managed to play the bottom note in 
the shop and the guy there was so 
excited he practically gave it to me. 'N' 

It wasn’t. That was just the beginning. 
JOHN SURMAN was born in Tavistock, 
Devon, in 1944 and grew up in Plymouth. 
He didn't hear his first jazz until he was 
fifteen but a year later he was blowing 
baritone in the jazz group Mike 
Westbrook had formed at Plymouth 
College of Art. When Westbrook moved 
to London in 1962, Surman went too. 
Money was tight but they scrabbled a 
living and became involved in the new 
jazz scene that was taking shape around 


the Little Theatre Club and the Old 
Place. 

Though Surman had soon discovered 
Harry Carney (“still my favourite¬ 
sounding baritone player”) and Pepper 
Adams, he was still experimenting with 
the baritone's capabilities in a freer 
context. When the Westbrook band 
made its international debut at the 1968 
Montreux Festival, Surman was voted 
outstanding instrumentalist. 

“I was very lucky,” he insists. “If I'd got 
a tenor saxophone, I think I'd have been 
just another player on the scene. By 
having the baritone, and not really 
knowing what to do with it, I found some 
sounds that weren't 'official'. People 
said, ‘Hmm, that's interesting, he's 
playing very high for a baritone'. I just 
thought I was supposed to play those 
high notes." 

The next few years saw Surman 
established as a virtuoso baritone 
player. He formed a trio with Stu Martin 
and Barre Phillips, played in a quartet 
with John McLaughlin (producing, 
notably, the Extrapolation album in 1969) 
and in the Brotherhood Of Breath big 
band, recorded the epic Marching Song 
with Mike Westbrook, made his own LPs 
for Deram and Dawn, toured Japan - 
and generally blew up a storm. 

Then, suddenly, silence. 

When he returned to the music scene 
a year later, he appeared to have 
forsaken the baritone for his other two 
instruments, soprano saxophone and 
bass clarinet. What had happened? 

“Well...," he considers, .. you 
could say I just ran out of steam. I’d gone 
straight out and ... I won’t say rocketed 
to stardom but I certainly did a hell of a 
lot of gigs, worked and worked, and I 
wasn’t really ready for it. 

“So I stopped playing altogether. And 
when I came back to it, I had to start 
again from scratch, I literally hadn’t 
touched the instruments for a year. I 
started with the soprano and the bass 
clarinet and only picked up the baritone 
later, 'cause it’s a hefty old horn and it 
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took me a while to get back into it. That's 
all it was, a technical thing.” 

Once back, Surman was soon 
immersed in work. He made two LPs for 
Island - Westering Home (1972) and 
Morning Glory (1973), formed the trail- 
blazing saxophone trio SOS with Alan 
Skidmore and Mike Osborne (a 
forerunner of current all-horn groups like 
Rova and the World Saxophone 
Quartet), and rejoined Westbrook for the 
Citadel/Room 315 big-band project 
(RCA, 1975). By the mid-Seventies he 
had reaffirmed his status as one of the 
country's most brilliant instrumentalists: 
a distinctive voice on soprano and bass 
clarinet, a baritone player of peerless 
invention and skill. 

Earlier in the decade, Surman had 
also begun to experiment with 
electronics, an area he has particularly 
developed in his work with the Paris- 
based dancer Carolyn Carlson. There is 
a sparing use of electronics on the SOS 
LP (Ogun, 1975) and on the Sonatinas 
duo with Stan Tracey (Steam, 1978) but 
his richest synth work to date has been 
on his three ECM albums where 
electronic patterns and pulses meld with 
his horns to create strange, evocative 
soundscapes. 

Purists were outraged but Surman 
sees electronics as "just another tool - 
I'm pretty eclectic and electronics give 
me the chance to have a wider sound 
palette”. Still, electronics have surely 
affected the way he works. Didn't the use 
of set patterns, for example, mean that 
his music has become more composed, 
less improvised? 

Surman demurs. “When you improvise 
in jazz, it’s not as if nothing is prepared. 

If you play a blues the structure is very 
firm, any chord sequence structure is 
firm. I'm no more restricted by a synth 
pattern than by a rhythm section - their 
role is to keep time and that's usually 
what I use the synthesiser for.” 

The one thing which is restrictive, he 
adds, is the cost. 

"Today I'm rather priced out of it, they ► 


SAVE THE WAIL 


JOHN SURMAN and his baritone are among the wonders of the jazz deep. He surfaces here 
to tell Graham Lock about his latest works and explains why he’s sighted so rarely on British 
shores nowadays. 




IS MIS MIS MIS MIS MIS MIS MIS IMS MIS MIS! 
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JOHN SURMAN QUINTET 


APRIL TOUR DATES 

Wednesday 10th SHEFFIELD • The Leadmill 
Thursday 11th MANCHESTER • Band On The Wall 
Friday 12th STOCKTON • Dovecot Arts Centre 
Saturday 13th LEEDS • Trades Club 
Sunday 14th BIRMINGHAM • Strathallan Hotel 
Tuesday 16th SOUTHAMPTON • Solent Suite 
Wednesday 17th LEICESTER • International Arts Centre 
Thursday 18th SOUTHEND • Maritime Room 
Friday 19thCHELTENHAM-QueensHotel 
Saturday 20th EXETER • Arts Centre 
Sunday 21st BRISTOL • Avon Gorge Hotel 
Monday 22nd TORRINGTON • Plough Theatre 
Tuesday 23rd THAME • Sports & Art Centre 
Wednesday 24th NOTTINGHAM • The Old Vic Tavern 
Thursday 25th NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE • Nixon Hall 


Albums Available on ECM 


John Surman/UPON REFLECTION • ECM 1148 




Azimuth/DEPART/ John Taylor/Norma Winstone/Kenny Wheeler 
with Ralph Towner-ECM 1163 

AZIMUTH/John Taylor/Norma Winstone/Kenny Wheeler • ECM 1099 


Marketed & Distributed by IMS 54 Maddox Street London W1 Tel 01-499 3161 l 
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► cost a fortune. I could sell the house, 
mortgage the car, rob a bank and I still 
couldn't afford one. The technology is 
tremendous, very advanced, but it's 
basically for the rich guys. Jazz people 


his own: the solo Upon Reflection (1979), 
AfflflMB fti fU &gnfures Of Simon 
Simon with Jack DeJohnette (1981) and 

Such Winters Of Memory with Karin Krog 

and Pierre Favre (19851) 2 These records 
contain some of aPman's loveliest 
playing; they also reflect a global search 
for new sounds that takes in folk, 
classical and Eastern musics. 

Simon Simon, my own favourite, looks 
to be a thematic work; its nine sections, 


with elaborate titles like "Nestor's Saga 
(The Tale Of The Ancient)”, conjure up a 
world of myth and folklore. Surman 
prosaically denies any such intention - 
“The basis of it is that I got into the studio 
and played some music with Jack. 

That’s it, really" - and says that the titles 
and order of the pieces were only 
decided after the recording, the 
standard Surman practice. 

But, he adds, “You're not reading too 


*, people might see. I do try, with the titles, 

I to express something to get hold of, a 

* picture, the feeling of the music.” 

(j Likewise with Such Winters Of 

* Memory. Tracks like “Saturday Night", 
"Sunday Morning”, “Seaside Postcard 
1951" have a haunting, nostalgic air- 
surely they are autobiographical? Yes, 
agrees Surman, but not deliberately so. 

"That feeling was hovering in my mind. 

In the period of getting the material 
together I realised how much influence 
the past has on us and I found myself 
looking back to see what it was that 
sparked me to play this jazz music. I 
didn't hear any jazz until I was fifteen so I 
could hardly have it in my soul, so to 
speak, so it must have been the music I 
heard earlier, in the church choir, at 
home. Subconsciously, that feeling of 
looking back may well have come 
through in the compositions, though I 
didn't plan it that way.” 

Surman's respect for spontaneity, for 
the music's feeling, is carried through to 
his recording techniques. Even a track 
as seemingly complex and intricately 
crafted as “Edges Of Illusion" ("My Bach 
pastiche," he grins) is built up by layers 
of improvisation. Over the basic pulse, 
Surman improvises his horn tracks one 
after the other. But presumably, I say, 
you leave spaces as you go? 

"I might not. I'll play the baritone track, 
then I'll just bang back to the beginning 
and put the soprano on. And I work at 
such a pace I don't really remember 
what I've just done, so it's as if the 
baritone is somebody else playing, and 
I'm responding to that as it happens. It’s 
all done by hearing, spontaneously, not by 
working it out, so the feeling is still there." 


OF HIS recent projects Surman 
particularly enthuses over the British 
Orchestra put together by Gil Evans. 

“I really enjoyed that," he smiles, his 
brogue leaning heavily on the thaaatl "I 
found him - what can I say - a very wise 
man. Fie had few things to say about the 
pikes but those few things made all the 

•tell you, it's a mark of the recognition 
of that man - we had four days of 
rehearsal, right, and it's the first time in 
this country I've ever been to four 
rehearsals with a big band and there 
have been no deps. That was a first for 
me, I've never seen that. Normally big- 
band rehearsals in England are like 
Waterloo Station, the trumpet section 
changes twice a day!" 

You don’t like working like that? 

"It used to annoy me," Surman admits. 
■ It wasn't because the guys didn't care 
but they had to pop off and do a jingle 
just to pay the rent." 

Surely things weren’t so bad in the late 
Sixties, early Seventies?The glory days 
of British jazz? 

“I think there's an element of illusion 
about that," he sighs. “OK, it was 
glamorous at the time, there was a lot of 
activity, a lotof jamming, but looking 
back I'm not sure it was any easier to 
earn a living. In the John McLaughlin 


Fie grimaces. "If this sounds like the 
only thing that influences me is where I 
can go to get money, it's not like that! I 
mean, if you want a yacht, you might as 
well pack up playing jazz. Just to be 
settled, with a certain standard of life, so 
you can get the things you need, that's 
all I really ask - an environment where I 
can just get on with it." 

It has to be a terribly sad comment on 
the under-funding and mis-management 
of British jazz that one of the country's 
most outstanding players literally can't 
afford to work here very often. 

Finally, I ask, do you think European 
players have evolved their own kinds of 
musics, as distinct from Afro-American 
models? Is your own interest in folk 
musics and electronics, for example, 
leading you away from the jazz tradition? 

"Well, that's a big question," Surman 
frowns doubtfully. 'Til jump in with a 
quick answer. I think what jazz did was 
to bring improvisation back to music 
because in European culture it had gone 
completely out of the window. That 
improvising element is the very thing that 
attracted me to jazz and now I suppose 
I'm looking for other forms, other ways, of 
improvising. 

“Then," he muses, "jazz itself covers 
such a multitude of sins, from Acker Bilk 
to Cecil Taylor." 
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^SINKING FUND 


Here, we look at the background of subsidy for jazz and improvised music, and ask - 
will the gradual running-down of adequate financial input cause a serious short-circuit 
in the life-support system? 


J AZZ had no organising structure or 
funding prior to 1967. The music was 
either promoted by clubs like Ronnie 
Scott’s, pubs or commercially backed 
concert promoters. In 1967, jazz 
became "officially" recognised as an art 
form and received its first Arts Council 
funding (Graham Collier-£400for 
composing a new work). The 
Contemporary Music Network was 
established by the Arts Council in 1971 
to tour contemporary music including 

J In 1978, the Jazz Centre Society was 
formed in London by a handful of 
enthusiasts and musicians concerned 
about the lack of opportunities for jazz 
musicians and audiences. Starting with 
a concert series at London’s Conway 
Hall, the JCS established its first 
headquarters in a disused Thameside 
warehouse. Later, it moved to an office in 
the basement of the Institute Of 
Contemporary Arts where it also 
presented concerts, finally establishing 
its own headquarters at 35 Great Russell 
Street. The JCS received its first funding 
(£12,000), from the Arts Council in 1969, 
expanding its activities over the next few 
years and establishing regular weekly 
events at The Phoenix in Cavendish 
Square, the Hamstead Country Club, the 
Star & Garter pub in Putney, the Seven 
Dials and the 100 Club. As well as 
presenting concerts at major concert 
halls, the JCS also provided 
management and programming support 
for several festivals including Camden 
Jazz Week. 

In 1976 and 1978, the JCS established 
regional offices in Manchester and 
Birmingham, now receiving an annual 
grant of £38,000. 

In 1978, the Greater London Council 
invited proposals from arts organisations 
on how they could make creative use of 
a disused warehouse in Covent Garden. 
The GLC selected the JCS’s proposal to 
convert the building into a national jazz 
centre and later that year offered the 
JCS a 75-year lease of 9-10 Floral 
Street. Later, a new company was 
established to concentrate on fund¬ 
raising for the Centre, leaving the JCS to 
continue its promoting activities which, 
by 1982, centred on weekly sessions at 
the 100 Club, various activities 
organised in Birmingham, Liverpool and 
Manchester, plus a touring network 
(JazzTours). 

After the Arts Council published the 
Glory of the Garden report, proposing 
increased devolution of funds to the 
country’s various regions, the JCS was 
dissolved and replaced by regional jazz 


organisations, in 1970, much publicised 
dissatisfaction with the way the JCS had 
been promoting (or not) free jazz and 
improvised music resulted in several 
musicians (including Derek Bailey, John 
Stevens, Evan Parker, Tony Oxley and 

Musicians Co-op which, for a time, 
organised its own concerts in London. 
Differences within the Co-op lead to its 

A second attempt at a musician-run 
organisation was initiated by some of the 

Steve Beresford, John Russell and Paul 
Burwell, resulting in the formation of the 
London Musicians Collective in 1978. 

The LMC established an office and 
performance space in North London 
where it currently presents improvised 
and experimental music, dance and 
performance as well as several festivals. 
In the financial year of 1983-84, the LMC 

In the LMC's wake, many more 
musician-run co-ops and collectives 
were established around the country, at 
least sixteen by the early Seventies. 
However, many of them have folded in 
the last few years through lack of funding 
from the Regional Arts Associations. At 
present, only Oxford, Southampton and 
a newly established co-op in Bristol 
seem to be organising collectively 
outside London and improvised music is 
being presented regularly in Leeds, 
Sheffield and Hull. In Bristol, the Arnolfini 
Gallery presents occasional concerts, 
while the nearby Avon Gorge Hotel has 
included improvised music in its 
programming. Further outposts are the 
Premises Art Centre in Norwich, South 
Hill Park Arts Centre in Bracknell, plus 
events in Derby and Northampton. 

In London, improvised music is being 
promoted by musicians at several 
venues (see Dave llic's feature this 
month). Room For Improvised Music, run 
by Gerry Gold and Chris Green, has 

South London, promising a festival later 
in the year. Guitarist Hugh Metcalfe runs 
the “Clinker Club” extending into 
different areas of performance. Violinist 
Phil Durrant has been organising 
seasons of weekly improvised music 
and sound poetry at “The Cut". Derek 
Bailey has been presenting Company 
Weeks at the ICA since 1977. However, 
this year's has been merged into the 
Incus Festival at the Arts Theatre 22-28 
May. 

In 1979, Actual Music was set up by 
enthusiast Anthony Wood to promote 
improvised music in a concert 


environment with greater emphasis on 
publicity and presentation. In addition to 
presenting the international Actual 
Festival annually since 1980, Actual 
Music has promoted a number of 
different events, from weekend mini 
festivals and seasons of concerts to 
single events featuring major figures. 
Actual’s most notable achievement has 
been the presentation of American 
pianist Cecil Taylor in 1982. After a lack 
of support for Actual 84 last October, it's 
likely that Actual Music will cease 


With jazz working towards a more 
organised state, the stage is set to do 
whatever is necessary to strengthen 
jazz’s position in the community and 
provide a foundation on which to build a 
revitalised and powerful jazz scene. 

Several vital questions, however, need 
to be answered. What is to happen in 
London where there is currently no 
regional jazz organisation? Promoters 
like Rosie Smith (Seven Dials) and Dick 
Knowles and Paul Wilson (100 Club) are 
operating on shoestring budgets, losing 
their own money and receiving little in 
the way of grant aid. It seems ironic that 
the largest concentration of jazz activity 
should lack an organising body. 

Another uncertainty is the effect that 
continuing cut-backs in arts funding will 
have on the fledgling regional 
organisations, not to mention the rate¬ 
capping of local authorities and its 
consequences on funding major events: 
already, Bradford's festival is a victim - 
others must follow. 

At the end of the line is the musician - 
he or she will face the biggest challenge. 
A further worry is that the many important 
educational projects are merely going to 
throw an increasing number of new 
musicians into decreasing opportunities. 

The next couple of years are going to 
be difficult ones for jazz to attempt to 
secure an important place in the fabric of 
our society. 

PUBLICLY FUNDED 
ORGANISATIONS AND THEIR 
RELATION TO JAZZ 

THE ARTS COUNCIL OF GREAT BRITAIN 

receives all its money directly from central 
government. The Council (approximately 
twenty individuals) is appointed by the 
Department of Education and Science and is 
a policy-making body of unpaid advisers. The 
Arts Council staff - headed by a Secretary 
General - is divided into departments, mainly 
concerned with art forms (eg Drama) but 
including such departments as Education 
and Finance. Each department has its own 
advisory panel of unpaid experts and several 
paid officers. 

The Arts Council's Music Depadment has 
an overall Director and several officers with 
special areas of responsibility. John Muir has 
jazz and improvised music as part of his 
particular brief; Annette Moreau is 
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JAZZ &THE ARTS COUNCIL 

We all know the Arts Council Is doing something for jazz and Improvised music. But what? 

Music Officer JOHN MUIR puts the Arts Council’s case In these edited extracts from an 
hour-long conversation with Brian Priestley. 


J AZZ receives Arts Council support in 
various ways: 1. Touring support in 
the Contemporary Music Network; 2. 
Touring, information and educational 
support via Jazz Services; 3. Channelled 
funding to the new regional jazz 
organisations; 4. The Jazz Bursary 
scheme, last year giving bursaries to 
twenty-five musicians; 5. Recording 
support, where we fund record 
companies for the making of jazz 
recordings, four coming up soon - Pat 
Crumly, Dave DeFries, Pete Hurt and 
RogerTurner. 

Probably the most important category 
is the “general" jazz allocation which 
includes events like the Actual Festival, 
Company Week, Bracknell Festival, and 
small tours, generally improvised music 
(we try not to cross wire with Jazz 
Services doing mainstream jazz touring) 
so we will do things like the Recedents' 
recent series of six dates. The London 
Musicians Collective we fund as well, out 
of the “general" allocation. 

Is the "general" jazz allocation the 
largest chunk? 

No, I'd like to see it much bigger. It's 
not as big as Jazz Sen/ices chunk. 

We support Jazz Services as the 
national organisation, responsible for 
touring jazz and improvised music 
nationally, and also for purveying 
information as well as doing education. 
We've also embarked on a big regional 
jazz development scheme in the last 
eighteen months. 

When I came to the Arts Council in 
1980 we had one national company - 
the Jazz Centre Society. The JCS was 
trying to do quite a lot. It was looking 
after events, in three areas - London, the 
Midlands and the North. It was also 
trying to find the Holy Grail for jazz - the 
Centre where jazz could be performed 
and enthusiasts could gather, and there 
could be resources available. 

The JCS had grown, like Topsy. Its 
committee was drawn entirely from the 
membership and, with due respect to 
the committee, in 1980 it was still largely 
a London-membership-elected 
committee running the entire JCS. It was 
inevitable that this committee would find 
that things were getting a little too much, 
with events up and down the country 
plus the enormous problems of getting a 
building, negotiating leases, fund¬ 
raising. A crisis in 1982 made everyone 
realise that, unless that capital project 
was separated from the JCS activities, 
the whole thing was in danger of going 


under. So the National Jazz Centre 
project was separated, with a separate 
board of management and separate 
fund-raising. 

to separate the different parts of the JCS, 
to make an independent Northern 
company and an independent Midland 
company. And also to alter the 
composition of the JCS board, to 
discontinue the process of having a 
membership-elected committee and to 

representatives from the regional 
companies, together with nominees from 
the Musicians Union, ourselves, and, of 
course, the NJC, and one or two people 

It transformed from this one 
organisation into one NJC company and, 
ultimately, five regional jazz 
organisations, which are independent 
and which each send representatives to 
the new board, now called Jazz 
Services. JCS didn't actually dissolve, it 
stayed but its constitution has changed 
to reflect the new independent regional 
set-up. If nothing else, I can pride myself 
on having proliferated the bureaucracies 

Now, that will, of course, raise the 
hackles of any musicians reading this, 
because why do we need so many 
administrators? Well, what I think jazz 
has always lacked in this country is 
some kind of framework. Certainly, pre- 
JCS, jazz had only individual promoters, 
who sometimes formed themselves into 
little organisations but they never tended 
to last very long. 

Enthusiasm will take you so far but not 
very far. You don't begin to get the fruits 
of administrative infrastructure, such as 
co-ordinated touring. To date, Jazz 
Services has done, I think, sixteen tours 
involving several hundred gigs. 

(After the tape was switched off, John 
added: Quite often, when you ask 
musicians what they’ve been doing in 
the last few months, you find that quite a 
lot of it has been funded by us in one 
way or another.) 

We fund Jazz Services, we don't 
control it. It’s the arm’s-length principle 
of arts funding by the Government who 
put us as a barrier between them and the 
clients. At the end of the day the client 
stands or falls by what it does, and it 
makes its case to us for funding, but we 
try not to interfere in running it. 

The five regional organisations at the 
moment are Eastern Jazz, Jazz Central, 
Jazz Centre North, Jazz South and South 


‘These organisations 
generate money, 
they’re not simply 
money-consuming 
dinosaurs’ 


cont on page 51 






















GRAHAM COLLIER 


composer 


Last month, Channel 4 viewers were treated to an unusual but exceptional delight... a screened performance of a British 
jazz work, Hoarded Dreams. Its composer, GRAHAM COLLIER, offers RogerCotterrella further insight into his life’s work. 


G RAHAM COLLIER gets taken for 

granted all the time, so it’s good that 
his latest major jazz composition - 
the monumental Hoarded Dreams. 
written for a star-studded international 
big band and heard last month at the 
Camden Festival Jazz Week - has made 
people sit up and take notice again. 

Collier has been working away for 
years on some of the hardest problems 
of contemporary jazz. How do you marry 
written form and improvisation in a 
thoroughly contemporary jazz idiom? 

How do you make it possible for the 
composer to contribute to the 
spontaneity of jazz in performance and 
give improvising musicians the means of 
expressing themselves freely as part of a 
large-scale structured musical work? 
Hoarded Dreams is one possible 

commission for the 1983 Bracknell Jazz 
Festival. Collier's sympathetic 
background motifs and great stabbing 
ensemble chords - propelling 
sometimes demonic, sometimes 
introspective but consistently inspired 
solo work from some of his star players - 
gave the clear signal that this was 
something special in jazz writing; 
something that was reflected in the 
inspiration which the piece gave to the 
soloists. That performance was taped by 
Channel 4 and eventually found its way 
into a BBC radio broadcast. More 
recently, of course, there have been 
performances in Cologne and Camden, 
with a slightly different but equally 
spectacular personnel. 

Collier seems to have come to terms 
with working conditions which don't 
make life easy for someone with an 
uncompromising musical outlook. His 
sextet works only when the conditions 
and opportunities are right. Last year 
there was a tour of Greece. 

"We did eight concerts in seven days 

extremely well paid which is important 
but it was also important that we had 
good audiences. We had 500 people 
coming from towns of 50,000, which is 
enormous. You get treated well. You feel 
like you ought to feel all the time and, as 
far as I'm concerned, that's the way I 
want to work "now." Concerts, tours and 
specific events have become important, 
offering the opportunity to try out new 
ideas, present new pieces, and polish or 
revise completed works and develop 
them in performance. 

Collier regards underpaid and 


underpromoted club gigs in poor 
conditions as counter-productive. 

"I made a decision ten years ago that I 
really wanted to be a composer and that 



♦ GRAHAM COLLIER 


the only reason for having a band work 
was to enable new pieces, or pieces that 
still had life in them, to be played. I’m not 
a soloist, a jazz performer. I'm a jazz 
composer. I’d rather sit at home and 
compose because I think that's where 
I've got something individual and 
original to say." 

So he has adapted his performing to 
the needs of his composing and 
conducting. Collier's old dark-brown 
double-bass - once inseparable from 
his performer's image - now stands 
untouched in a corner of his study. He 
has switched to keyboards with his bands. 

Conducting from the bass requires too 
many acrobatics. And, like most jazz 
composers, Collier sees his instrumental 
performing as partly to add colour and 
texture to the music. So he is currently 
busy probing the possibilities of a 
synthesizer. 

Graham Collier gets taken for granted 
perhaps because he has been a 
seemingly unchanging element in the 
British jazz scene for two decades; 
hustling for work like the other under- 
appreciated figures trying to survive in 
Britain's reactionary cultural 
environment. There has also been an 
under-appreciation of the sheer scale of 
what he is attempting in jazz. Collier has 
a carefully considered and sometimes 


scathing assessment of many other jazz 
composers. The only writers to whom he 
can relate directly, he says, are Mathias 
Ruegg of the Vienna Art Orchestra and 
Mike Mantler (“when he’s writing well - 
which he hasn't for many years - and 
Carla Bley, exactly the same"). 

Collier has little interest in orthodox 
themes-plus-solos big-band scoring, 
"the Thad Jones-Mel Lewis thing”. He 
wants to fuse composition and 
improvisation so that the old conundrum 

- what is "jazz composition"? - is solved 
in thoroughly integrated music. 

"What I want to do and what I think the 
Vienna Art Orchestra is doing and a few 
other people - but not many - is to make 
the improvising part of the ebb and flow 
of the performance so that the piece 
changes all the while." 

As he sees it, that involves allowing 
the improvising on stage to change the 
written structure of the piece as well as 
allowing the written structure to shape 
the performance. 

For example, his companion piece to 
Hoarded Dreams, Crystals of Time and 
Place, has a circular structure, each of 
the five sections being linked and the 
fifth linked back to the first. Part of a 
section can be played before moving to 
the next because the introductions to 
each section are also linked. The 
decisions as to how much of each 
section to play and how far each section 
is extended are taken in performance 
and are dependent on the conductor's 
reaction to the players' improvised 
contribution. The "sound of surprise" 
element in jazz doesn't have to be the 
preserve of the improvising soloist. The 
aim is to create freedom in performance 

- and structure - for a whole ensemble 
and for the composer-conductor as 
improviser. 

Since A lew Conditions in 1976, Collier 
has been quietly trying to expand and 
rethink the whole basis of jazz 

have worked but his writing has grown in 
stature steadily over the years thanks to 
a mixture of imagination, a deep 
understanding of jazz and sheer 
uncompromising persistence. 

The search goes on and needs to be 
documented. Since 1978 nothing of 
Graham Collier’s work has appeared on 
record. This is an indictment not of the 
musician but of the appalling waste 
allowed in a culture which refuses 
adequate recognition for the major 
artists who somehow manage to keep 
faith with it.« 









•The Wire comes “Down Your Way” 
and brings reports on the state of 
jazz in your locality. 
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• WEST MIDLANDS 


MODERN jazz here was a patchy and 
spasmodic activity until 1976. Pubs 

organiser's enthusiasm or the landlord's 
patience ran out. There would be 
occasional concerts at Birmingham 
Town Hall or other large venues but, too 
often, tours by major jazz artists would 
miss out the West Midlands. 


However, in 1976 Coventry Jazz and 
then Birmingham Jazz were formed. 
HBoth societies - now run by small groups 
of dedicated enthusiasts with the help of 
some funding from Jazz Central and 

and once or twice a month by Coventry 
Jazz. All the major tours now come to the 


The success of these societies and 
the survival of jazz at pubs (like the Vine 
in Brierley Hill, where the jazz club 
rejoices in the name of the Bull and 
Bladder, the Trumpet in Bilston near 
Wolverhampton, the Gate in Sutton 
Coldfield, the Selly Park Tavern and the 
Barton Arms in Birmingham) have meant 
a healthy local scene. 

Birmingham Jazz brings visiting 
Americans and the best of contemporary 
British jazz, from jazz-rock groups like 
Paraphernalia to more adventurous 
groups kke 7Rp M ° r Nick 

successfully built upa largish audience 
for the various styles, an audience that 
has become quite knowledgeable about 
the music and is undoubtedly a listening 
audience. Its venue - a large room in the 


Strathallan Hotel - has a good balance 
between the formality of a concert hall 
and the informal but noisy atmosphere of 
a club. The bop and post-bop styles, 
whether played by American visitors or 
British players like Pete King or Don 
Weller, always go down well with the 
Birmingham audience. Stan Tracey is 
honorary president of the society and 
has a large following in the city. By 
tradition he plays the first gig of the new 
season in September and, in recent 
years, he has appeared with his quartet, 
his sextet and the big band. 
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There is a separate, much younger 
audience for jazz-rock groups, such as 
Paraphernalia or the Guest Stars, and 
another quite different one for the more 
adventurous groups. The latter audience 
is smaller but sufficient to enable the 
society to put on so-called avant-garde 
groups and younger relatively unknown 
groups. Interestingly, this audience is 
more into the contemporary British and 
European scene, and has broken away 
from the older generation's obsession 
with visiting Americans. 

Coventry Jazz's policy is similar to that 
of Birmingham Jazz. It uses an upstairs 
room in the Bull's Head pub for most 
gigs but can use excellent facilities at 
the Warwick University Arts Centre in 
Coventry for larger events. The United 
Jazz and Rock Ensemble, for example, 
could not appear in Birmingham 
because of lack of suitable venue but 
played to a large audience in the Arts 
Centre. Similarly, John Surman's Brass 
Project appeared in Coventry but not in 
Birmingham. 

Birmingham has greatly benefited 
from the new Jazz Club Friday. The club 
uses an excellent upstairs room in the 
Barton Arms, a magnificent Victorian 
pub. Its policy is to have each week a 
visiting British soloist sitting in with 
resident duo Chrissie Bolton on bass 

Malcolm Gibbons added on guitar. 
Among the regular guests are Don 
Weller, Pete King, Bobby Wellins and 
Alan Skidmore, with Nick Evans, Tim 
Whitehead and lain Ballamy appearing 
in the future. 

Much of the club's success is due to 
the organisation of Chris Boiton, also a 
promising bass player. Tony Levin is, of 
course, well known as the drummer who 
played with Tubby Hayes and more 
recently with the Keith Tippett Septet. He 
is playing better than ever and his 
aggressively supportive drumming is an 
exciting weekly feature. 

Birmingham has also produced 
another excellent drummer in young 
Steve Arguelles of the Gordon Beck 
Quintet. Other players who work 
regularly in the city are Ric Sanders 
(violin) who was with Soft Machine, and 
flautist Hilary Ashe-Roy who runs a jazz 
workshop at the Triangle Arts Centre. 

And listen out for Julian Arguelles, 
brother of Steve, who has just started at 
the Trinity School of Music; he is every 
bit as promising a saxophonist as the 
often mentioned Tommy Smith from 
Scotland. Julian is a graduate of NYJO 
but also played with two local youth jazz 
orchestras, the Walsall Youth run by 
John Hughes and the Midlands Youth 
run by John Ruddock. WYJO have made 
two records and have a number of 
excellent original charts written by local 
composer Nick Purnell. 

The city also has the good fortune to 
have an excellent jazz busker, who 
attracted big crowds before Christmas 
with a mixture of jazz and funky carols. 
This is Pete Hartley, who was with 


Paraphernalia and 20th Century Blues. 
Peter can usually be found somewhere 
in the New Street shopping centre. 

Finally, the Record Centre is in the 
best traditions of jazz record shops, a 
place where you can drop in for a chat, 

persuaded to buy more than you can 
afford. It has a good collection of 
records and an efficient mail-order 
section. Tony Dudley-Evans 



• LEEDS 

LEEDS has, until recently, suffered a 
blight as far as jazz and related musics 
are concerned. However, the city now 
has two organisations which, between 
them, cover the full spectrum of jazz and 
improvised music. 

The Termite Club first opened its 
doors at the Adelphi Hotel in November 
1983 and has since maintained a regular 
Friday spot. The club is run by local 
improvising musicians Alan Wilkinson 
and Paul Buckton and has grown to take 
a respected place in Leeds’ music life. 
The broad aims of the club have been to 
present a wide variety of events and 
performers - those who would ordinarily 
find it difficult to perform live elsewhere 
in the city. Most of its presentations are 
improvised music and free-jazz groups, 
many of whom are visitors from other 
parts of the country and abroad, 
although local groups such as Art, Bart 
and Fargo and the ESRO Band are 
encouraged to perform regularly. 

Another organisation run by local 
musicians is Leeds Jazz. Although a 
relative newcomer, Leeds Jazz has an 
impressive record of diverting 
sponsored jazz tours to Leeds. The 
opening concert took with the Jazz 
Doctors, while, more recently, the Guest 
Stars and Zila have visited the city. 
Concerts tend to be one per month and 
include groups on Jazz Services and 
Contemporary Music Network tours. 

As more pubs here are converted into 
“nightspots”, regular pub gigs have 
declined in the last two to three years. 
Consequently, the opportunities for 
groups playing in whatever style are also 
declining as recorded music and video 
take over. 

A few local players try to open up 
various locations for their own regular 
performance. Xero Slingsby's trio The 
Works, for instance, plays weekly in the 
Coconut Grove, a nightclub/restaurant in 
the city centre. Perhaps it is surprising 
that, in this atmosphere, the Termite 
Club has survived for so long but there's 
no waning interest from the public. With 
full houses for the Leeds Jazz events, 
and co-operative ventures planned 
between these two, there seems some 
basis for optimism for the continued 
growth of live jazz and improvisation in 


Further information regarding the 
Termite Club is available from me, Paul 
Buckton, at 26 Royal Park Grove, Leeds 
LS6 1 HQ (Tel. 0532-742006) and Alan 
Wilkinson, 14 Bainbrigge Road, Leeds 6 
(Tel. 0532-751445). 

For Leeds Jazz, contact Bill White, 8 
Sandbed Lane, Leeds 15 (Tel. 0532- 
608301). Paul Buckton 


SHEFFIELD is traditionally a steel town, 
once likened by American drummer 
Andrew Cyrille to Pittsburgh, although in 
what way he never said. It's a city of 
change, where new ideas often clash 
with old values and where jazz is 
healthily supported but of minority 
interest. 

Over ten residencies exist in Sheffield 
pubs. They cater mainly for mainstream 
and traditional tastes with r&b making up 
the rest. Too often they are subject to an 
unwritten law that live jazz means 

vanish at the drop of a publican’s hat. 
Moral; if you want the music, drink the 

The major national tours stop off at a 
variety of larger venues. The Leadmill - 
current home of promoting-body 
Hurlfield Jazz - attracts most tours, while 
the rest appear at the Crucible theatre, 
the University's Octagon Centre and the 
City Hall. The latter, like so much in 
Sheffield, is hoping to make a City 
Council-aided comeback in attracting 

Improvised music is promoted by 
Other Musics, currently in its third 
season and again supported by the City 
Council. As well as booking musicians 
such as Evan Parker, Other Musics also 
supports lesser-known, or more local 
exponents of this nationally undervalued 


A core of such players exists in Bass 
Tone Trap, whose current album 
Trapping has attracted praise from jazz 
and rock critics alike. Bass Tone Trap 
are also one of the few local outfits to 
play regularly outside Sheffield. 
Surrounding Bass Tone Trap are several 
other bands who deal in 
unconventionality, including Hornweb (a 
saxophone quartet) and Underdog (a 
four-piece fronted by John Jasnoch on 
electric guitars and Derek Saw on 
saxophones and clarinets). Tenor player 
Mick Beck (known mainly as a member 
of Derek Bailey's Company) is also 
active in Sheffield with his resident band. 
Bread And Water. Other contemporary 
but more conventional bands to venture 
outside city limits include the popular 
Fred Baker Group and guitarist Nick 
Fletcher's trio, Autumn. 

Players from any musical background 
can participate in regular music 
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workshops at The Leadmill which 
(surprise, surprise) may soon be funded 
by the City Council. 

Listeners who feel ticket prices for 
concerts are excessive but who can’t 
kick the addiction to vinyl can do worse 
than stop off at Record Collector (cheap) 
and Rare & Racy who specialise in the 
very old and the very new. Both stores 
stock this magazine. Virgin Records and 
HMV, like the other major stores in 
Sheffield, proclaim interest but tend to 
disappoint the dedicated Saturday 
browser. 

Those who can only afford a radio can 
tune to one of three local shows on Radio 
Sheffield or Radio Hallam. Listeners' 
polls reveal big band to be the most 
popular music played. Radio Hallam 
also supports an annual jazz festival 
which this year broadened to include 
experimental rock, r&b and African 
music - a worthy and welcome venture. 
Steve Crocker of Radio Hallam, 

Sheffield, who supplied much of the 
information for this article, will be happy 
to answer any queries about the local 
scene (0742 664608). 

Jazz societies devoted to recordings 
exist in the Jazz Record Society and the 
Big Band Society; while, at the 
university, "Jazz, Blues and Soul" 
supports live music. The rare sight of 
people dancing to jazz can be seen at 
the Kat Klub, currently resident in the 
City Hall Ballroom. Finally, a new breed 
of improvising buskers seems to be 
challenging the ghetto-blasters and the 
traffic in the town centre. Financial 



pay. 

Local radio has included jazz - Steve 
Voce’s Jazz Panorama on BBC Radio 
Merseyside has been running weekly for 
over sixteen years but Radio City has 
recently dropped Peter Robinson's 
Jazzamatazz from a weekly slot to a 
monthly edition. Stan Wooley's Swing 
Easy has gone, too. There are promises 
of recorded segments with local 
musicians, which can only be good, but 
we hope that Radio City will record the 
major names, too, as Radio Merseyside 


has done on many occasions. 

Stocks of jazz records in the stores 
often reflect the music's popularity and 
recent years have seen a decline in 
browser space for jazz. There is a 
special circumstance - the local 
specialist shop, Circle Records, which 
deals in classical and jazz only. But even 
this may change - as owner Mike 
Roberts puts it: "The established names 
are selling in smaller numbers than they 

charisma to tempt customers and even 
the number of regular jazz customers is 

Happily, it's not all gloom and doom. 
Live jazz can be heard regularly, notably 
at the Philharmonic Pub (Tuesdays and 
Thursdays), the Chauffers Club 
(Mondays) and long-established bands 
like the Blue Magnolia and the 
Merseysippi hold sway at regular 
venues. But that still doesn't fill the gap 
left by the international names, whose 
northern tours will bring them as close as 
Manchester but not to Liverpool. 

JazzCentre North administrator Ian 
Croal sums up the problem: “Liverpool is 
not the easiest place to promote jazz - 
economics being just one reason. The 
venues we have tried in association with 
Liverpool Jazz in recent years have not 
been one hundred percent successful 
and bringing a major name needs a 
good organisation on the ground. This is 
where Liverpool Jazz have come in - of 
course, we have supported them as 
much as we could, but it means 
volunteers spending a lot of time helping 
to set up the concerts. Such people are 
thin on the ground." Alex Webb, 
JazzCentre North full-timer with 
Liverpool among his responsibilities is 
quick to pay tribute to the volunteers - 
"without willing souls in organisations 
such as Liverpool Jazz, I don’t think we 
would be able to cater for as much as we 
have”. Alex also sees the problem in the 
lack of a suitable venue. "We're going to 
try the Unity Theatre in Hope Place - 
Bobby Watson was booked in there for 
21 March - and we’re hopeful that it will 
work out to be the right place. We think 
the Bluecoat is good for certain things, 
too, and later in the year we hope to be 
producing some exciting modern music 
concerts there." 

But what of the local jazz scene? Alex 
Webb again: “Liverpool has been hit 
hard by the economic situation and 
obviously, if people can enjoy jazz for 
free, they're going to. This is where guys 
such as Alan Graham are doing such 
good work but it does create a 

play for free, or something like it. 

This thought is echoed by Neil 
Johnson, Director of Southport Arts 
Centre, which has presented its fair 
share of major jazz names recently. 
Southport, a resort slightly to the north of 
Liverpool, was the first stop in Duke 
Ellington's British Tour of 1971, when the 
New Theatre presented a full jazz 
programme. That, too, has gone, leaving 


the Arts Centre as the sole venue. “Jazz 
isn't easy to sell," muses Neil Johnson, 
“particularly in a cost-conscious 
environment - it is ratepayers’ money, 
after all. I don't think it's generally 
appreciated how much it costs to 
present international names today - 
why, even the local names who play in 
‘T'Other Bar' here don’t take a fortune 
home but we still have to subsidise it." 

But at least a jazz programme is 
mapped out, including a mini festival in 
May with Chris Barber, a "Django 
Remembered" package with the 
guitarist's son Babak in the line-up, and 
then in June the Eddie Condon Band, 
comprised of musicians who played in 
the bands of the guitarist/leader/ 
raconteur, who died in 1973. Neil hopes 
to open a more intimate area for jazz 
largely to take the place of the present 
auditorium which is not best suited. 


All of which would suggest that jazz 
lives in Liverpool but is finding its 
lifeblood in more modest quantities^ 
the pubs and clubs. Let us hope that 
JCS North and SouthporLA.rts.Cdntrg. 
succeed - andenjo^ipporL^. 


• NEWCASTLE 

THE Newcastle upon Tyne area firmly 
remains one of the jazz nerve-centres of 
Britain, its musical energy spread over a 
diverse range of busy activity. 

The eleventh Newcastle Jazz Festival 
takes place 10-18 May, another 
attractive mixture of jazz, blues and 
gospel concerts. As other local festivals 
fall, or are threatened by rate-support 
clawbacks, this festival - the first in the 
"new wave" of provincial jazz festivals - 
continues to flourish. 

Jazz North East is based here in 
Newcastle - Britain's oldest grant- 
supported jazz promoting organisation. 
One of Northern Arts' “Major Concert 
Series" has just celebrated its eighteenth 
anniversary year with eighteen concerts 
including the United Jazz and Rock 
Ensemble, Memphis Slim and the Dave 
Holland Quintet. Earl Hines, a virtuoso 
within the tradition, played the first JNE 
concert in 1966 and the organisation's 
twentieth anniversary concert has 
already been arranged for March 1986 
with the experimentalist and theorist 
George Russell and his orchestra. 

The "then-now” contrast could almost 
be said to be a reflection of trends in the 
area. Many traditional-mainstream 
bands are active but, generally, 
contemporary developments attract 
most attention. 

Of the traditional-mainstream bands 
still active (and successful), there's the 
Ronnie Young Jazzmen (who strikingly 
combine Dixieland and jazz-rock), the 
Saratoga Jazzmen and River City 
Jazzmen (both Golden Trumpet Award 
winners at Breda Jazz Festivals in 



Holland) and the Savannah Syncopators 
(lovingly re-creating the hot music of the 
Twenties and Thirties and who have 
appeared in jazz festivals all over 
Europe). 

There is a healthy blues scene here 
which includes the seven-piece Ray 
Stubbs R&B All Stars (whose Howling 
Wolf/Muddy Waters sound earns them 
work all over the north of England) and 
the Blues Burglars, their music based 
round Elmore James. 

Billed as “The Jazz Centre of the 
North", Newcastle's Corner House with 
five nights of regular jazz exemplifies the 
diversity of the local scene. The 
Saratoga Jazzmen and the Savannah 
Syncopators and Ray Stubbs R&B All 
Stars are resident there as well as the 
Arthur Mowatt Big Band. Here, also, 
you'll find the Willie Payne-Sid Warren 
Sextet playing in a hard-bop idiom, led 
by local guitar ace Willie Payne. Payne 
was "discovered" in his native Trinidad 
by Dave Brubeck; he's a one-time 
member of Winifred Atwell’s band and a 
part of the Mike Carr-Kenny Clarke Trio 
which toured Europe in 1978. Most 
resident bands at the Corner House 
arrange guest appearances and Jazz 
North East has mounted nearly 100 
concerts there since 1979. 

One of the most important 
contemporary jazz developments is the 
recent formation of two contrasting 
bands by trombonist Rick Taylor (ex-Gil 
Evans, Mike Gibbs, NYJO) who has 
recently returned home to use the North 
East as his international base. Rick leads 
the quartet Full Circle (a fully 
professional unit of North-East 
musicians) and conducts Collaboration, 
a trombone-orientated big band with a 
unique sound. He is also Musical 
Director of Youth Jazz Orchestra North, 
strictly a series of orchestras sponsored 
by Northern Arts to initiate young 
musicians into jazz playing. 

This is only a selection of Newcastle 
area jazz happenings. The region that 
has produced John McLaughlin, 

Graham CollieLXj^p&Stobart, Ian and 
Mike Carl and many) many more 
remaiiJ#@n exciting place for jazz. 

Chris Yates 


• MANCHESTER 

MANCHESTER has the Band on the 
Wall, a six-nights-a-week venue in Swan 
Street, a few minutes’ walk from 
Piccadilly. And, seven miles out, there's 
the Birch Hall Hotel at Lees, Oldham, 
presenting mainly mainstream 
attractions - American, European and 
home-grown - at civilised Sunday 
evening dinners. Here attentive and 
enthusiastic audiences have coaxed 
memorable performances from such 
disparate groups as the ClarkTerry 
Band, Harlem Jazz and Blues Band, 
Dutch Swing College Band; guest 
soloists Al Cohn, Pepper Adams, James 


Moody, Teddy Wilson, Joe Pass and 
Kenny Davern; and bluesmen Shooky 
Pryor, Doctor Ross, Tommy Tucker and 
Jimmy Witherspoon. 

The Band on the Wall is undoubtedly 
the area’s premier jazz venue attracting 
40,000 people to 300 gigs last year. This 
pub-club promotes what it sees as the 
best in jazz - traditional, mainstream, 
bop, post-bop, free, avant-garde, 
whatever - regardless of the artificial 
boundaries created by critics and fans. 

A diverse number of jazz and blues 
musicians have appeared here 
including the Jazz Doctors, Chico 
Freeman, Eberhard Weber's Colours, 
Johnny Griffin, Eddie "Lockjaw" Davis, 
Art Farmer, Louisiana Red, Dexter 
Gordon, Howard McGhee, Memphis 
Slim, Bud Freeman, Hannibal Marvin 
Peterson, Keith Tippett, the Guest Stars, 
Jimmy Rogers.. .. 

Changes are underway at the Band, 
including an effort to widen its 
involvement in musical education - more 
workshops and clinics are planned from 
the autumn. The main difference will be 
in the club's administration. JazzCentre 
North is responsible for the Thursday 
jazz presentations at the Band on the 
Wall. The lease of the building (formerly 
held by the old JCS) was taken over by 
the London-based Jazz Services, an 
anomalous arrangement which the Arts 
Council has since been trying to end. 
Jazz Services were warned that grants 
might be withdrawn unless they shed the 
Band on the Wall. These funds seem 
secure now that the lease is likely to be 
taken over in April by a new charitable 
body- Inner City Music. 

ICM is to have a board of "music- 
orientated" directors. Their brief will be 
to continue to run the Band on the Wall 
on its present basis while seeking to set 
up similar venues elsewhere in the 
region. There are hopes that ICM will 
also be able to attract commercial 
sponsorship of some events, particularly 
festivals. 

The Band on the Wall receives 
additional support from the Musicians 
Union, enabling attractions to be booked 
which would normally be too expensive 
for a club with an audience capacity of 

Oldham’s Birch Hall Hotel presented 
Scandinavian vibes player Lars Erstrand 
last month and the Dave Shepherd 
Quintet with pianist Brian Lemon is 
scheduled for June. Ellington '85, the 
annual convention celebrating Duke’s 
achievements, will be staged here from 
23-26 May. Held in the past two years in 
Chicago and Washington, this 
convention has never previously 
ventured outside America. The 
departure is the result mainly of lobbying 
by Eddie Lambert, Oldham’s own 
Ellington expert, author of one Ducal 
book with another nearing publication. 
Transatlantic delegates are sure of a 
warm welcome at Birch Hall where 
manager Ray Ibbotson - a confirmed 
jazz addict - is bound to treat them 


royally. 

Musicians who have promised to 
attend include Bob Wilber (the 
convention's Musical Director) and 
Ellingtonians Wiilie Cook (trumpet), 
Jimmy Hamilton (reeds) and Alice Babs 
(vocalist, now retired). The guests will 
play with the convention's two resident 
British bands - Harlem (an 11 -piece, 
Midlands group specialising in vintage 
Ellington charts) and Manchester's own 
Alan Hare Orchestra. Star Britons will 
include tenorist Danny Moss, trombonist 
Roy Crimmins, pianist Chris Holmes and 
bassist Len Skeat. 

The Apollo - today's principal large 
music venue - concentrates on rock and 
pop. Mervyn Conn’s three-day jazz- 
orientated festival here two years ago 
featuring Woody Herman, Sarah 
Vaughan, Mel Torme and George 
Shearing brought sparse attendances. 

At the Palace - the city's other major 
theatre - publicist and jazz evangelist 
Forbes Cameron bemoans the 
decreasing pulling power of jazz and the 
increased fees demanded by US star 
names, inflated even further by the 
pound's fall against the dollar. As Forbes 
says: “How can I put on Ella? She wants 
$25,000 a performance which is virtually 
£25,000. I'd have to charge £20 a ticket. 
Our last three concerts - by the M JQ, 
Oscar Peterson and Weather Report - 
only just broke even. We can't do 
business on that basis. Miles Davis is 
probably the only jazz name, apart from 
Buddy Rich, who could fill the theatre. 
That is a sad reflection on today's jazz 
scene. It's never been worse. And I won't 
book Buddy because, by tradition, he 
appears at the Davenport Theatre in 
Stockport.” 

At the Davenport, promoter David 
Coleman has striven for many years to 
build up a jazz audience. In addition to 
Rich, he has presented the Herman 
Herd, Shorty Rogers with NYJO, Clark 
Terry Big Band, Gerry Mulligan Big 
Band, Louie Bellson Big Band Explosion, 
Glenn Miller Orchestra and the small 
groups of Chet Baker and Horace Silver. 
But, like Forbes Cameron, David finds 
jazz promotion an increasingly uphill 
struggle and his only scheduled concert 
this year is a meeting of trad kings 
Barber, Ball and Bilk on 17 September. 

The other sad aspect is the lack of 
opportunities for local talent - both 
established and budding. Manchester 
has produced many worthy jazz names 
- from Johnny Barnes and Roy Williams 
to Tommy Chase and Alan Barnes - but 
today there are few chances here for 
such men as Munch Manship (a front- 
rank tough tenor), Joe Palin (a pianist 
with few British peers who can run the 
gamut from Morton to Powell), Vic 
Bullock (a solid mainstream vibes-player 
currently unable to find enough work for 
his Jazztette) and Paul Mitchell- 
Davidson (a fine, thinking guitarist and 
bassist). 

One musician who has found a 
solution is clarinettist Martin Rodger, a 
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fiery player with a marvellous feel for 
slow blues. He has formed his own 
group called, simply, Manchester Jazz. 
Putting in hours of rehearsals on 
interesting material, he booked a room at 
the suburban Didsbury Cricket Club on 
its quietest night - Monday. Now the 
club is beginning to enjoy standing- 
room-only crowds. Surely there is a 
lesson to be learned here by leaders of 
other struggling groups? 

Chris Lee, Manchester Evening News 


• BRISTOL 

WITH the financial state of jazz in Britain, 
it’s a boost to note increasing local 
interest. Over the past two years Bristol 
has been at the forefront of this 
resurgence, the result of the effort of one 
man - Jon Taylor, and a club - the Avon 
Gorge. 

Jon introduced modern jazz to The 
Gorge two-and-a-half years ago after the 
positive reaction shown to his local radio 
show (now, typically, dropped!). 
Operating out of the unlikely and opulent 
surroundings of the .Avon Gorge Hotel at 
Clifton, the club (initially run by Jon on 
his own) is now established and run by 
committee. This non-profit-making 
concern puts on free-entry gigs (the 
hotel pays the band) every Wednesday 
and a pay-entry gig once a month which 
receives a subsidy/ guarantee against 
loss from South West Jazz. 

Adventurous in its programming, the 
club's success proves that if effort is 
expended in establishing a trust 
between audience and organisers, real 
progress can be made. Gigs go from 
hard bop to free and all points in 
between, and the club has played its 
small part in the growth of fearsomely 
talented local musicians. In offering 
individuals like Jerry Underwood (tenor), 
Bon Helson (drums) and John Walters 
(piano) and bands like Bullitt, Out Loud, 
Spirit Level, Canoe and Sphere regular 
chances of playing. The Gorge has kept 
an essential part of jazz alive. Although 
at the time of writing there are doubts as 
to whether the hotel will be the main 
venue, the establishment of a "scene" 
and the interest it has generated will 
keep The Gorge going in one form or 
another for years to come. 

Other musical activity is centred 
around two other venues. The Thekla is a 
floating theatre/club/cafe/bar with built- 
in atmosphere, a late licence and a real 
interest in music. 

The Arnolfini Arts Centre, through 
consultation, puts on regular concerts 
from "the sharper end” (Skidmore, 
Alterations, Folkus, Iskra 1903). A mini¬ 
festival is on the cards for later this year 
although attendances at intervening 
gigs will have to improve if the venture is 
to succeed. The invaluable assistance 
the Arnolfini gives to musicians cannot 
be ignored. With its excellent record 


shop complementing their policy, the 
Arnolfini fulfils an integral part of Bristol's 
music scene. Hopefully, the improvising 
musicians gathered under the umbrella 
of the Bristol Musicians Co-operative will 
eventually reap the rewards of the 

There are never enough peoplep 

last, moving forward. Its musici.ansWH' 
soon be nationally recognised; itf'^ 
venues can onlyq oitffl n sttenwi to 
strength: It givesjHpfofSe.. . 

David Broom 


• JAZZCENTRE NORTH 

THE NEW financial year will be crucial 
for JazzCentre North, as it will be for 
many other jazz bodies. Competition for 
arts funding is becoming bitterly intense 
and the usual problems in ensuring the 
organisation's continued viability are not 
getting easier. The support of the four 
Northern Regional Arts Associations 
requires a delicate balancing act which 
takes up time which staff would much 
prefer to spend on doing their jobs - ie 
promoting jazz. 

None the less, there is much that is 
encouraging to report. Last year was the 
first year in which JcN had a full 
complement of staff. As well as 
consolidating the major Northern gigs at 
Band on the Wall, Manchester and in 
Liverpool and Sheffield, JcN was 
involved in new promotions in Carlisle, 
Bradford, Lancaster and Leeds. 
Education projects - a new departure for 
JcN - took place in Lancashire schools, 
Merseyside, Stockton and Manchester, 
and the two Northern festivals at 
Bradford and Sheffield went off 
successfully. The first subsidised JcN 
tour took place, matching Harry Beckett 
with Leeds-based group Legends. 

There are problems ahead. The 
sponsors for our two jazz festivals are 
currently uncertain whether they can 
continue support in 1985. The 
organisation as a whole will be at a 
virtual cash standstill for the second year 
running, meaning another cut in real 
terms, and the deepening recession in 
the North has a noticeable effect on 
promoting concerts. Geography isn't on 
our side either, as bringing a London 
jazz group up to the North for a few 
dates can be extremely expensive, 
necessitating transport, hotels and a 
level of musicians' fees that make the 
journey worthwhile. While JcN subsidies 
generally cover venue costs and 
publicity, a great many of our promotions 
(such as those at Band on the Wall, 
Manchester) have virtually to cover 
themselves on the door (after 
subtracting the dreaded VAT) which 
does not make it easier to provide a 
worthy and varied programme. 

There is, however, plenty to be 
optimistic about. JazzCentre North is still 
a new organisation and its contacts and 


activities are continuously developing. 
Increasing amounts of sponsorship are 
being sought (for 1983-84, JazzCentre 
North turned over more than £100,000, 
including £21,100 in sponsorship from 
various sources). If JazzCentre North 
can weather the storm in the immediate 
future the prospects are encouraging, 
and the possibilities enormous. 

Anyone interested in joining 
JazzCentre North should telephone 
061 834 5109, or write to JazzCentre 
North, c/o Band on the Wall, 25 Swan 
Street, Manchester M4 5JQ. Members 
receive the bi-monthly magazine The 
Connection and concessions at all JcN 
events in the North. Concessions at the 
National Jazz Centre are currently being 
negotiated. .- 

Alex Webb, North West Organiser 


• WALES 

WALES is the one area in Britain which 
might appear to have the least obvious 
association with jazz. From the outside 
looking in, rugby and keeping the Welsh 
language alive might seem to be the rival 
preoccupations of most people in the 
Principality. Not so, however-jazz in 
Wales is alive and well, and credit for this 
is due in no small measure to the Welsh 
Jazz Society. 

The WJS see as their first priority 
creating performance opportunities for 
both local and visiting musicians. It 
changed Wales from an area where 
interest in the music was patchy, to an 
area that can claim jazz has a relatively 
high profile, culminating in the artistic 
success of the annual Welsh Jazz 
Festival. Only in recent years, however, 
has the WJS been able to feel a truly 
national society, which coincided with 
the appointment of their first full-time 
administrator, Jed Williams. He points 
out that their task is difficult: “Unlike the 
rest of the country it has two languages 
and a unique geography that has 
virtually created two separate countries 
- North and South Wales. So, by 
encouraging the formation of local 
independent promoting groups, local 
interest and needs are better served. So 
far, we have six centres throughout 
Wales actively promoting jazz, who we 
assist in every practical way." 

Capital city Cardiff has the busiest 
jazz scene in Wales, with at least twenty 
performances a week. For the past two 
years, Gibbs Club has been the 
epicentre of this activity, presenting live 
jazz six nights a week - probably the 
only club outside London to do so. 
Featuring local musicians and the best 
British and American players, its survival 
in recession-hit South Wales is a minor 
economic miracle and a tribute to the 
efforts of its owner, Bob Jones, at various 
times chef, barman, doorman, wine 
waiter and pianist. Other Cardiff venues 
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include the Great Western (home of a 
fine New Orleans outfit, the Icon 
Jazzmen), PC's in City Road, the 
Wentloog Castle, and Chapter Arts 
Centre where the Mike Harries Jazzmen 
dispense rumbustious, beer-swilling 
trad. Just outside Cardiff there's the Star 
at Dinas Powis and Edwin McGarr’s 
unique D-l-Y style at the Cross Keys, 
Llantrisant. The Borough Arms in Barry 
has local musicians exploring the 
mainstream repertoire two or three 
nights a week with the occasional guest. 
To help local musicians, the WJS are 
organising jazz workshops in Cardiff but, 
for the more ambitious students, Barry 
Summer School continues its residential 
jazz course in August at Treforest, 
organised by Gordon Beck and Brian 
Waite, with the usual galaxy of tutors. 

For many years, Swansea has been 
able to boast a small but active jazz 
scene organised by the Swansea Jazz 
Society, meeting weekly at the Uplands 
Liberal Club. Frequent guest artists join 
local musicians, with the fine local 
pianist Russ Jones often on hand. His 
style can be examined in greater detail 
during Tuesday and Thursday lunchtime 
sessions at the Taliesin Arts Centre - a 
magnificent new complex opene'd in 
1984. The Taliesin quickly proved to be 
an important new jazz venue with Dave 
Brubeck, Joachim Kuhn, Om and Stan 
Tracey appearing in quick succession. 

This summer will see the culmination 
of the "Swansea Jazzland" project; 
Margaret Williams (Secretary of the 
Swansea Jazz Society) and Derek 
Morgan (a local music-shop owner) have 
joined forces to present major names 
and local musicians on 5 and 6 July. Two 
concerts are planned with other events 
in half a dozen or so pubs designated 
"Jazzland". The approach evokes 
memories of the Brecon '84 Festival, 
where the whole of Brecon town was 
dedicated to a jazz weekend with street 
parades 4 la New Orleans, concerts and 
pub jazz by name performers and local 
musicians. The result was a remarkable 
success, which will be repeated in 
August this year and, it is hoped, 
annually thereafter. 

The recently formed Aberystwyth Jazz 
Society came quickly to the boil last 
summer with the Aberystwyth Gwyl - 
Aberystwyth Festival - another mixture 
of local and guest musicians. Another 
important venue to open its doors to jazz 
is the Theatre Clwyd in North Wales. 

This, in conjunction with the WJS, will be 
presenting fortnightly sessions from 
May, with local and guest bands. In 
North Wales, Trefor Owen is well known 
for keeping jazz alive, while theholiday 
town of Tenby has jazz presentations 
during summer months, organised by 
the Pembrokeshire Jazz Society at the 
local Liberal Club. 

Despite the enthusiasm surrounding 
the expanding “live” jazz scene in 
Wales, there are surprisingly few outlets 
for recorded jazz beyond the usual jazz 
sections in most record shops. Probably 


Spillers Records in Cardiff has as good a 
selection as any; the alternative is to 
shop through the post with the various 
specialist dealers. These include Jed 
Williams who has operated a small mail¬ 
order sen/ice in Cardiff for years. Wife 
Caroline deals with the day-to-day 
running, as WJS duties take up Jed's 

Rare jazz performances on cassettes 
are marketed through the mail by Jazz 
Connoisseur Cassettes of Pembroke, 
Dyfed, with a unique library to interest 
the enthusiasts. 

Jazz on local radio is now the sole 
province of Swansea Sound where 
George Joslyn presents a weekly 
mainstream slot. 

The Land of Song swings - in fact, the 
jazz scene seems a lot healthier, just 
lately, than Welsh rugby! 

Stuart Nicholson 


• SCOTLAND 

ANY survey of jazz in Scotland must 
begin with the work of Platform. Under 
the direction of Roger Spence, Platform 
is now responsible for the vast majority, if 
not all, of major jazz promotions in 
Scotland. The Friday-night concert 
seasons at the Queen's Hall in 
Edinburgh remain the focus of Platform's 
activity, settling into a familiar pattern. 
The first series of 1985 offered a mixture 
of styles, from the traditional Dutch 
Swing College Band to the 
contemporary Arild Andersen Quintet, 
with six major foreign artists (the other 
four were American) in the ten concerts. 

Platform are careful not to disregard 
indigenous talent. British artists of the 
calibre of Humphrey Lyttelton are a 
major draw, and there is always a 
Scottish contribution; in addition, local 
artists are given the chance to play with 
distinguished visitors - in a recent 
instance, the Brian Keddie Quintet with 
Art Farmer. Many visiting artists are also 
featured outside the capital, as part of 
regular Platform promotions at venues 
like the Third Eye Centre in Glasgow 
and, more occasionally, in Aberdeen, 
Dundee and Inverness. 

Established venues like the Black Bull 
Hotel Jazz Club in Milngavie and the 
Bowfoot Golf Hotel in Annan are among 
a number of places which regularly 
feature live music, but pub jazz appears 
most in vogue in Edinburgh. 

During the popular annual Edinburgh 
International Jazz Festival, jazz invades 
what seems to be every second city pub 
(it is sponsored by a local brewery). This 
has sharpened the demand for all-year- 
round venues like Jazz at the Pleasance, 
Basin Street and Preservation Hall. As 
some of the names suggest, much of the 
fare is traditional, but a thriving pub 
scene provides much-needed exposure 
for local performers, as well as an 
occasional chance to hear international 


players like Art Farmer outside the 
concert hall. 

A recurring problem in promoting jazz 
has been publicity. It can be difficult for 
the uninitiated to track down the events 
that are on; at worst, a hand-written 
poster in a pub window can be the 
extent of the advertising. Attempting to 

supplement to their regular mass- 
leafleting campaigns, Platform has 
joined JazzCentre North to launch The 
Connection. Through this, they aim 
eventually to provide a free listing of all 
the jazz events in the North of England 
and Scotland. The free-distribution of 
40,000 copies could reach many 
uninformed potential listeners. 

These organisations' confidence in 
such a venture (intended eventually to 
be financially self-supporting) at a time 
of severe economic depression 
throughout the North suggests a 
genuinely thriving interest in jazz, 
underlining the central role Platform 
must play in Scottish jazz. In the 
absence of specialist record shops, and 
with meagre coverage from the print and 
broadcasting media, Platform provides 
the only major central source for the 
dissemination of information, a function 
which may prove as important as their 
promotional activities, particularly to 
Scottish-based performers. The 
development of local talent must remain 
a high priority. The brightest young 
Scottish hope - Edinburgh saxophonist 
Tommy Smith - is currently studying in 
America but an active local scene will 
help others to emerge. 

The long-term health of jazz in 
Scotland will probably depend on 
attracting a new audience, as well as 
maintaining the existing one. Jazz is 
being discussed - and played - in 
places previously innocent of it, a trend 
which should be encouraged. The 
purists will doubtless tear their hair but 
change - and, with it, growth - has 
always been intrinsic to this music. 
Scotland - by virtue of its size and 
location - is inevitably peripheral to the 
main jazz centres, and would be 
particularly vulnerable to the dangers of 
a static jazz scene. Kenny Mathieson 
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BRITISH ® 
JAZZ TITLES 
FROM 
QUARTET 


Hot Air, Cool Music —Bruce Turner (£9.95, 
illustrated, 0 7043 2459 8) 

The autobiography of one of Britain's best-loved 
soloists: "One of our finest jazz musicians - 
inventive, supple, versatile" (John Wain). 

"Always absorbing ... an honest self-examination 
of an introverted human being who eventually 
found salvation and contentment through playing 
jazz" - Kevin Henriques, Financial Times 
"Delightful... if you want to know what being a 
British jazzman was really like in the early days of 
the revival, you must read it. I loved it" 

- Soho Clarion 

"Excellent... wonderfully warm and humorous, 
full of entertaining insights into the Jazz Life of a 
unique musician" - Ron Burnett, Radio York 
A History of Jazz in Britain, 1919-50-Jim 
God bolt (£14.95, illustrated, 0 7043 2452 0) 

The first comprehensive history of the 
phenomenon from a purely British perspective. 
"Substantial and extensive, personal and 
anecdotal, idiosyncratic and mercurial, readable 
and rewarding ... Congratulations" - Max Jones, 
Jazz Express 

"Enlivened throughout by the author's passion for 
the music itself" - George Melly, The Guardian 
"Substantial.. . full of unexpected felicities” - 
Philip Larkin, The Observer 
"This important book is delightfully readable" - 
Ian Carr, New Society 

"Well illustrated piece of social history" - Jack 
Massarik, The Standard 

"Such a funny book" - Benny Green, Daily Mirror 

FORTHCOMING: Every Day, The Story of Joe 
Williams - Leslie Gourse (£9.95, illustrated, 0 7043 
2466 0). . . Unfinished Dream: The Musical 
World of Red Callender - Red Callender and 
Elaine Cohen (£12.50, illustrated, 0 7043 2507 1) 

. . . Russian Jazz: New Identity - ed. Leo Feigin 
(£9.95, illustrated, 0 7043 2506 3).. . 

Showtime at the Apollo - Ted Fox (£12.50, 
illustrated, 0 7043 2531 4). 



TRAPPING 

The first album 



"This Sheffield six piece brims 
with courageous ambition... 

The swirl of circular 
improvisations suggest that this 
is one band who actually play a 
lazz rock that moves and involves. 
The rough edges provide sparks of 
real excitement..." 
iichard Cook - NEW MUSICAL EXPRESS 

Trapping (BTT 1) distributed by 
Red Rhino/The Cartel 
or available from 
11A ROACH ROAD, SHEFFIELD 7 
jSll . 50 inc. p+p 
(Cheques payable to 


BTT) 
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EVAN PARKER 

SAXOPHONE SOLOS 


GREAT RECORDINGS 


“Aerobatics 1-4”. Evan Parker (soprano sax). 

Tracks 1-3 recorded London -17 June, 1975; 4, in Berlin - 9 September, 1975. 


T HE long march between points, 
between moments being born and 
moments congealing; the 
mathematics of hysteria, or the 
scrupulous etchings of the unloosed 
tongue; lines jagged with grace notes, 
puddles of silence, leaps in the direction 
of heaven, interruptions by real time and 
human fallibility. 

Some of this sort of thing goes on in 
Saxophone Solos, a quartet of 

(perhaps) proposed the solo vehicle for 
improvisation more convincingly than 
any other. The three solos played at a 
London concert were created on the 
occasion of Evan Parker's first solo 
recital, and the appearance of the 
record in 1976 seemed about as 
startling as, well, Spiritual Unity must 
have done a dozen years before. 

There had been Braxton's For Alto in 
1969, of course, some things by Steve 
Lacy... but the lack of any compromise 
with jazz (nothing here has any tangible 
link with the "free jazz” which was long 
endemic to the free improvisers' 
podium), LP form (ignored - the solos 
veer wildly in length, from four to sixteen 
minutes) or with national identity (this 
naked and aggressive sound obliterates 
polite British industriousness) makes 
Saxophone Solos a tour de force of the 
most singular assertion. There are no 
excuses or debts accrued here. 

Although if it’s deliberately non- 
Western in mode and duration, the 
music is distinctively European in 
flavour, in the timbre of its expression, in 
its drily crackling delivery. It reconciles 
an art with severe, intense occupation. 
It’s as if Parker were acknowledging his 
space, his required job of work, and 
squeezing it into a series of experiments 
with sound that are at once pragmatic - 
in their inquiry into possible tones, 
possible structures - and magical, in 
their search for an “other" music and a 
dimension that is extra to direct 

That's one of the paradoxes about this 
set: it is one man, one instrument but it 
talks in a spectrum of voices and 
suggests a climate of interpretations. 

The soprano saxophone is a hard and 
wayward member of the reed family, 
short on richness and body and high on 
pinch and gurgle. Simply as a virtuoso 
display of using the soprano's 
resources, this is a breath-taking 
display: the tone changes from 
piercingly sheer metal to a rubbed, 
chalky burr to an abrupt yell. All these 


faces are fused into the sequence and 
grain of the music. Rapid-fire tonguing 
acts as a kind of stitch - even as a 
surrogate rhythm section - in Parker's 
style. His material is interlocked by 
technique carrying an expressive cargo 
and a means of delivery. 

But what does it sound like? 
Description is the bane of improvised 
music. Lending the ears to the final 
London solo, "Aerobatics 3”, might 
suggest something like this: an opening 
phase where the tone is scratchy, 
scuffing at quick-shot lines which 
gradually intensify and use high 
squawks as paragraph marks; then a 
move towards an internal dialogue, a 
simultaneous octave division that 
suggests two voices (plus his own throat 
hummings) in contest. This breaks down 
into a third phase, where the initial ideas 
are revamped and finally pour into a 
circularised, many-celled cry. It 
becomes intensely dramatic as Parker 
drives to sustain the flow, pushes harder 
into his soprano's heart, as if trying to 
drag forth a new voice. Then it ends, for 
the moment. 

The other solos are as similar and 
different as fingerprints. "2” is the most 
shapeless, “1" the most like a testing of 
ideas and doctrines: his pauses are less 
oblique, his phrases conversing in a 
more accepted, conjunctive manner 
than he now employs - for Parker has 


built massively on this starting point. His 
solo logic has acquired a profundity and 
variation that could hold some of the 
music here as elementary. “4'’, a studio 
postscript chosen from two hours of 
playing, is a galvanic episode that is 
most like his recent form. 

Saxophone Solos nevertheless 
remains a startling and tremendous 
document. If Parker's later solo records 
offer different rewards - At The Finger 
Palace is more dazzlingly knotted, Six Of 
One more precise and unanswerable - 
this one seems to capture a particular 
moment with great clarity and truth. For 
Parker, it might have seemed like the 
closing of one era and the starting of 
another: after ten years of free playing a 
first embarkation on a solo concert, a 
summary of work done to date and 
baptismal steps to the future. A coming- 
of-age in and by improvised music, and 
a manifesto and primer for what could 

My first listen to the record left me 
numb, wiped. Those fantastical accents, 
these torrential spasms of music! 

There's a power of sound here that grips 
like the alto of Miss Ann, the tenor of 
Chasin' The Trane. That it is conclusively 
severed from such a tradition as those 
makes no difference. The soprano of 
these “Aerobatics", without recourse to 
tuneful melody or form, still sings. 

Richard Cook 







010 AHMAD JAMAL TRIO 
(JAZZ FROM STUDIO 61) 

Plus COLEMAN HAWKINS 
(AFTER HOURS) 

Oil SONNY ROLLINS LIVE 

012 THE LAST OF THE BLUE DEVILS 

013 THE SOUND OF JAZZ (.omplete version) 
014 BLUES LIKE SHOWERS OF RAIN- 

plus “BONES” 

015 TALMAGE FARLOW 

DESPATCH GUARANTEED WITHIN 24 HOURS 
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JOHN ABERCROMBIE-JOHN SCOFIELD 
Solar 

(Palo Alto PA-8031 N) 

Recorded: Menlo Park California - May 
1982; New York - May 1983. 

John Abercrombie, John Scofield (g); 
George Mraz (b); Peter Donald (d). 

John Scofield comments on the sleeve that 
“This record is a good example of what can 
happen if your name is John, you come from 
Connecticut, and play the guitar". What has 
happened may come as a surprise to 
devotees of either guitarist, and especially of 
Abercrombie. Like Pat Metheny's recent 

they’re not usually associated. The bop- 

Metheny album either. The repertoire 
includes two standards associated with Bill 
Evans, ”1 Should Care" and Dameron’s “If You 
Could See Me Now”, Wes Montgomery's 

non-blues which gives its name to the album. 
The choice of music and, perhaps, the 

contributes to a set which is. at times, 
exhilarating (notably “Four on Six”), at others, 
laid back to the point of self-indulgence. At all 
times, the music is strikingly well played. Mraz 
and Donald perform on three of the seven 
tracks and serve to restrain the soloists' urges 


Abercrombie and Scofield have much to 
contribute in this kind of music; let us hope 



TONY ALLEN with AFROBEAT 2000 
NEPA (Never Expect Power Always) 
(Earthworks MWKS 3001) 

Recorded: London -1984. 

Tony Allen (d, claptrap); Victor Addis (lead 
voc, g, kbds, b); Candido (lead voc); Joe Blake 
(g); Kologbo Oghene (g); Gboyega Adelaja 
(kbds); Dusty (cleffs, shekere, congas); Patato 
(congas); Bami (as); Eddie Tan Tan (tpt); Tunji 
Omoshebi (tpt); Nicky Norris (tbn). 

Afrobeat was developed in Nigeria in the 
Sixties as a fusion of jazz and hi-life. Under 
the direction of Fela Kuti and his master 
drummer Tony Allen, the music unfolded into 
a loose-limbed and darkly sarcastic jazz 
outgrowth, with the large hi-life orchestra 
moulded into a primitively aggressive big 
band. But Fela's Africa 70 was the only outlet 
for this sound and, as it increasingly became 
a vehicle for his acerbic political 
interventions, it seems Allen began to get 

NEPA is his first solo effort proper (three 
albums were made while he was with Fela: 


none of them departed remarkably from the 
overseer's blueprint). He has taken the 
Afrobeat form and deliberately tightened it 
up, concentrating it into a dense and 
pumping shudder of sound, kicked along 
inside the rhythm. Drumming is largely down 
to Allen's kit itself. Afrobeat, perhaps as the 
result of Fela's presidential ambitions, has 
always eschewed the vast conference of 
percussion that juju inherited from the drum 

directness for its base. This could act as an 
empty stage for the Savage Jester to stand in 
centre unopposed, as with Fela, or, as here, 

This album is aimed for the dance-floor and 
is already apparently a hit in nearby Ghana. In 
spite of the record's length, it’s basically a 
two-track EP, with a dub version of each of the 
two songs appended. Although “NEPA" itself 
is a criticism of the erratic Nigerian Electric 
Power Authority, it doesn’t go for the throat 
(and, perhaps, wisely: Fela is currently 

moment, anyway, Allen is more concerned 
with the music itself. 

The Jamaican masters of dub can stop a 
song in its tracks with their armoury of echo, 
looping, and general mixing genius. Afrobeat 
seems to be altogether too clenched a 
construction to be easily unpicked. “NEPA" is 
rebuilt layer by layer from the top down: 
dropping out the bass-line certainly relaxes 

flow. Even when the calming chime of the 
cleffs is brought to the fore, dub's meditation 

And the second song, "When One Road 
Close”, gets a dub-treatment that hollows it:" 
out, draining away the song-line and 
presenting the framework without the 
highlights. THis effectively demonstrates the 
holographic nature of the music of the region: 
you need only a strand of it to sketch in the 
whole Mark Sinker 


GENE AMMONS 
Early Visions 
(Chess CXJD 6701) 

Recorded: Chicago -12 October, 1948; 

Gene Ammons (ts), with (collective 
personnel): Matthew Gee (tbn), Tom Archia 
(ts), Christine Chatman (p, voc); Leo Blevins 
(g); Lowell Pointer, Leroy Jackson (b); Ike 
Day, Wesley Landers (d); Mary Graham (voc); 
plus unidentified tpt, bs, p, g, b, d. 

With so little material by Jug available in the 
British catalogues these days, this double-LP 
- comprising 24 tracks from the 1948-1951 
period - is most welcome, spotlighting the 
tenorist's mutually productive association with 
Chess Records. Not all the repertoire is of the 


highest quality. Some of the individual- 
collective support the big man receives 
sometimes does scant justice to his great 
talents. And the discographical inadequacies 
tend further to lower the overall rating. 

Recording quality, too, is variable, with the 
dreaded echo-chamber lessening the impact 
of Ammons’ majestic tenor offerings on some 
tracks (eg “Once In aWhile", “You Go To My 
Head”) - although, to be fair to PRT's 
engineering staff, they have largely cleaned 
up the sound from at least two appalling US 
re-issues of a decade-or-more ago. 

There is a plethora of archetypal Ammons 
ballad-playing to be found throughout the four 
sides - Jug, it should scarcely need noting 

balladmen of all time. Apart from the two 
sides mentioned above, he breathes real life 
into such others as “Goodbye", “Prelude To a 
Kiss" (emotionally, probably the finest ballad 
performance herein), “It's the Talk of the 
Town", and "This Foolish Heart" (a hit 78, this, 
of pop-chart proportions for Ammons in the 

Because most of his various colleagues 

of the body excitement that exemplified 
Ammons' non-ballad deliberations is missing 

of "More Moon" - Jug's special feature with 


all-round quality of the original. Just how 
ferocious he could be, in the right company, 
can be judged by his playing on three tracks 
from the earliest Chess session. Where he 
battles stirringly with fellow tenorist Tom 
Archia-a still little-known local guy, 
something of a Chicago legend, who decided 
not to leave the Windy City. Take your pick 
from “Swinging for Xmas”, "The Battle”, “Jam 
for Boppers" (last two the same piece) - 
they’re all great basic swinging stuff, with 
Archia more than holding his own. 

Among other identified personnel. Gee 
gets off a couple of tough trombone solos; 
Chatman contributes some muscular, if 
occasionally wayward piano (and sings 
convincingly on “Do You Really Mean It?"). 

drumming of Ike Day (another Chicago 
legend) which registers most memorably. 
Some shortcomings, then, but overall this is 
one for the collection... Stan Britt 


SATHIMA BEA BENJAMIN 
Memories and Dreams 
(Ekapa Records 003) 

Recorded: Englewood, New Jersey - / 

Sathima Bea Benjamin (voc); Onaje Allen 
Gumbs (p); Buster Williams (b); Billy Higgins 
(d) on “Liberation Suite”; Ben Riley (d); Carlos 








































































































































































JOHN LEWIS 

The Modem Jazz Society Presents a Concert 
of Contemporary Music 
(Verve 823 089-1) 

Recorded: New York City-14 March, 1955. 

J.J. Johnson (tbn); Stan Getz, or Lucky 
Thompson (ts); Tony Scott, or Aaron Sachs 
(clt); James Politis (fit); Manuel Zegler 
(bassoon); Gunther Schuller (French horn, 
arr./orchestrator); Janet Putnam (harp); Percy 
Heath (b); Connie Kay (d); supervised by John 
Lewis (all compositions by JL). 


and Schuller, of course, were prime movers in 
this direction; both play important parts in this 
two-part session, Lewis as overall supervisor, 
composer, and sometime arranger; Schuller 
as orchestrator of two Lewis-composed items 
and, also, as an ever-present member of both 

Frankly, the album hasn’t stood the test of 
time particularly well - it hasn't been available 
more than once as a re-issue In many years - 
mostly because of the overall feeling of 
tweeness about the writing. The opening 
"Midsommer", for instance, fails to generate 


HENRY KAISER/CHARLES K. NOYES/ 
SANG-WON PARK 
Invite The Spirit 

(OAO/Celluloid CELL 5008/5009 [US 
number, 2 LPs]) 

Recorded: New York -1983. 

Henry Kaiser (acg, el g); Charles K. 
Noyes (perc etc); Sang-Won Park 
(kayagum, tanso etc). 


If I attend as many good concerts this 
year as I did in 1984 I’ll be happy - 
Trouble Funk. Youssou N’Dour, Celia 
Cruz. Ruben Blades, Herbie Hancock 
and three opportunities to hear the real 
Grandmaster Flash cutting and mixing. 
That doesn’t seem a lot for twelve 
months but, then, those are the kind of 
years we get now. One of the highlights 
of Orwell’s 365 was during the Proms, 
strangely enough. It was only the second 
Promenade concert I have ever been to, 
detestable affairs as they are, and it was 

Korean folk and classical music. It 
turned out to be a pleasing concert to 
attend on a hot Saturday night - partly 
because of the high quality and 
character of the music and dance; partly 
because it was so obviously torture for 
many Promenaders. Tempi are 
unendurably slow and many of the 

to shunting trains or sucking lemons to 

A number of improvising musicians 
have come to respect and enjoy the 
extra special pleasures of Korean music 
and Invite The Spirit (a double album 
release on Celluloid's OAO subsidiary) is 
an example of two American devotees - 
percussionist Charles K. Noyes and 
guitarist Henry Kaiser- coming head to 
head with their enthusiasm through a 
collaboration with Seoul-born Sang-Won 
Park. Sang-Won Park is not the first 
Asian classical virtuoso to try his hand at 
contemporary improvisation and 
composition and. in fact, another Korean 
kayagum player - Byung-ki Hwang - 
has written pieces which extend the 
repertoire of his instrument in a direction 
.ng to anybody 



David’s Fugue" swings more - fugally and 
otherwise, Sachs sounds as bland and 

certainly, sounds better this time. But the one 
really unforgettable aspect of this track is the 

rhythmic contribution is first rate. 

It’s Thompson's vibrant tenor which also 
perks up both "Django" - even though 
Johnson, at last, raises his game here-and 
"Sun Dance". Lewis uses Heath’s bass on 
"Django” in its customary role. "The Queen’s 
Fancy" - another MJQ-originated piece - 
benefits by its very contrapuntal setting which 

lis latter item, although he 
)lo opportunity than on 
ir", his only other appearance. 

It is difficult to know to whom this re-issue 


interested in the way archaic traditions 
survive and adapt in places like South 
Korea and Japan, both at the heart of the 
new electronics industry 

Expanding a repertoire or maintaining 
an exotic record collection - that's 
straightforward enough (is it?) - but why 
should these musicians want to perform 
together? There are many aspects of 
Korean music that are appealing to 
people who like to hear musical 
conventions of the world stretched to the 
limit: forms like Kagok lyric song with its 
attenuated vocal lines; Ajaeng sanjo- 
searing improvisations played on 
scraped (yes, scraped) string 
instrument; P'ansori, opera in which one 

by a single drum; the ethereal A-ak 
Confucian music or the nail-biting tempo 

and Hyang-ak. II A-ak recordings had 

clock in at around 14 bpm. For anybody 

Lots of common ground, then, 
between the Korean classical soloist 
who has seen the world through concert 
tours and the contemporary occidental 
improviser. No question also that Invite 
The Spirit is likely to be an album of 
some textural depth; the real enquiry 
(and this applies equally to Bill Laswell’s 
more commercial explorations with 
polyglot funk on Herbie Hancock's 
recent records or the new "Deadline” 
project) is banal but necessary - is the 
music more than the (groan) sum of its 
parts? After all, many of the exotic 
"culture fusions" of the early Seventies - 
the Miles Davis of Bitches Brew or the 
"bell-shaking" genre popularised by 
Impulse in its later days - are interesting 
only in a fractional slice. Everybody likes 
to see the centre of a stick of rock but 
who can eat the whole thing? (ancient 
Blackpool proverb). 

To some extent. Invite The Spirit is an 
example of the way in which strands of 

either a catastrophic or inspirational 
effect on each other. Inevitably, the 
major pitfall in this kind of collaboration is 

some quarters^ this kind of recording was 

deemed to be in anyway significant, as was 


MARKOVIC GUT SEXTET 
Message From Belgrade 
(Timeless SJP-195) 

Recorded: Monster, Holland-October 
1983. 

Milivoj Markovic (as, ts); Stjepko Gut (tpt, 
fig); Nikola Mitrovic (tbn, fit); Milivoje Zlatkovic 
(p); Michael Blam (b); Lazar Tosic (d). 

The message, on the basis of this album, is 
that nothing much is happening in Yugoslavia 
at the moment. The Ganelin Trio might have 
nurtured hopes that something new was 
springing up in Eastern Europe but the 
collective approach of this sextet offers no 
more than a pallid reflection of New York in 
the early Fifties. 



on flugelhorn but co-leader Markovic should 
certainly think twice about defecting to the 
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sticks closely to it and the others either 
follow on with their own resources or they 
ignore it and go for broke. Customarily, it 
is the former that tends to happen since 
having gone to the trouble of setting up 
an environment for exchange of 
language nobody is willing to risk the 
consequences of acting like Godzilla. If 
that is a limitation on the record it's not a 
crippling one. I am sure that Charlie 
Noyes won't mind if I say that some of his 
drum contributions have more of the 
quality of Fred Blassie (Blassie's 
wrestling - not his singing) than they do 
of Angela Mao's kung fu in When 
Taekwondo Strikes ; his body-slams to 

welcome interventionism to the 

If ennui is the enemy then it looms 
rather than engulfs. Kaiser’s electric 
drones, crashes and spiky compressed 
single-string spitballs flicker around the 
tonal centre of Sang-Won Park's 
kayagum-playing and singing in a 
manner which neatly hot-wires the 
slumbering listener. (The kayagum, by 
the way, is a silk-stringed instrument with 
moveable bridges similar to the 
Japanese koto or the Chinese cheng. 
The koto is a.. .). No, this isn't the smug 
wasteland of "new age” music that 
seeps from California though some 
tracks have a substantial calm about 
them. "Sirum", for instance, is effectively 
spooky and on the lengthy "Sinpuri", 
Sang-Won Park's declamatory P'ansori 
style vocals are set off nicely by a 
sustained mood from the Noyes 


keens its lament in an absorbed falsetto. 

These might well be the moments 
when the punter feels the music to have 
come closest to the shamanism or spirit 
contact that the sleeve-notes describe 


1981 Korean film about the trials and 
tribulations of a young woman exorcist. 
As part of a popular genre of South 
Korean movies about shamanism, it 
featured a number of set pieces in which 
the heroine energetically attempts to 
oust a malevolent spirit from the house of 
the village headman. Like other 
examples of South Korean cinema, the 
plot strayed distressingly close to that of 
I Spit On Your Grave but the over-all 
message (other than revenge is sweet/ 
sex is perilous) is that shamanism is a 
tough game to be in. 

The same is true of multi-cultural 
improvisation. If there are moments 
when the spirit declines the invitation 
from Kaiser, Noyes and Park it may be 
because the party seems a little sedate 
or. frustratingly, because it's rowdy at 

could have done with less intervention 
on "Pah" - a track on which Park plays a 
small flute called the tanso. “Yonggari", 
however, degenerates into a 
scrappiness which cries out for 
boldness and sharp, incisive action, 
whether silent or loud. Can’t win, guys! 
Incidentally, just to make this review 
really academic (yawn), three separate 
sources tell me that the tanso is a vertical 
flute, not transverse as the sleeve-notes 

Maybe I seem over-critical. Well, in the 
case of improvised music records over 
the last few years, the tingle has become 
just a chill (to paraphrase Loretta Lynn). 
When an album comes along with as 
much content and ambition as Invite The 
Spirit it deserves serious consideration 

wasting adjectives. The intensity of the 
composite music is less than one might 

Noyes and Kaiser as improvisers but the 
territory is fresh, so perhaps that's 


| Paradoxically, Korean shamanism is a 
very noisy business. One of the most 
; interesting films I saw last year (but not 
as interesting as Ninja 3: The Domination 
| which used a Diamanda Galas 
recording for its “exorcising the ninja 
from the female telephone engineer/ 
aerobics nut" scene) was Pee-Mak, a 


understandable. 

Applause for the temerity of the 
musicians; salutations to OAO/Celluloid 
for an adventurous release. Now I’m 
looking forward to Ganryu Island, John 
Zorn’s duet with shamisen player 
Michihiro Sato on Yukon Records. As 
Musashi said, "You must research this 
well" David Toop 


decadent West; he is a sloppy tenorist whose 
swaggering Rollins-based lines contain little 
logic. Gut's composition "Silver Lady" is 
pleasant but the other selections do nothing 
to encourage any original playing. 
Disappointing. Jack Massarik 


RAM NARAYAN 
In Concert 
(Ocora 558624/25) 

Recorded: Paris-1984. 

Ram Narayan (sarangi); Suresh Talwalkar 
(tabla); Shiua Narayan (tabla); Usha Shastry 
(tambura). 

L. SUBRAMANIAN 
Le Violon de L'lnde du Sud 
(Ocora 558585/86) 

Recorded: Paris -1982. 

L. Subramanian (vln); V. Kamalakar Rao 
(mridangam); Joanne Foresta (tambura); 
Sushama Unnikrishnan (tambura). 

E.S. SASTRY 
Concert de Vina 
(Harmonia Mundi 558 503) 


Recorded: Paris -1983. 

Emani Sandara Sastry (vina); Madras A. 
Kannan (mridangam). 

“The dancing foot, the sound of the tinkling 
bells,/The songs that are sung, and the 
various steps,/The forms assumed by our 
master as he dances,/Discover these in your 
own hearts,/So shall your bonds be broken". 

During the past ten years or so the music of 
India has begun to be heard and appreciated 
in the West and with this present set of 
releases India's song is well served at the i 
moment. Covering both northern and 
southern schools, these albums offer you a 
remarkable journey into those regions of the 
soul which the Indian believes hold the key to 
man’s mystical "intuition” of universal 
transformation. 

Ram Narayan, in concert, is both powerful 
and subtle. A true magician of the sarangi: 
“His bow plays a distant dirge, whispers, 
sings and cries out its joy and makes the 
sarangi and its sympathetic strings vibrate 
like a string ensemble". What we have here is 
both dark and troubled, profound and 
immeasurably strong. Yehudi Menuhin once 


said that in his hands the sarangi most 
revealingly expresses the very soul of Indian 
feeling and thought... 

By comparison, L. Subramanian’s violin 
sweeps the listener along, weaving pattern 
upon pattern, creating linear abstractions of 
diamond-like notes that flash and spin, 
moving in and out of time where “everything 
has always been, everything is, everything 
will ever be born by these soundparticles". A 
musician equally at home with George 

virtuoso performance, truly breathtaking. 

Both the saranga and violin are essentially 
bowed instruments; by contrast the vina of the 
third album is plucked with fingers of the right 
hand, while the left hand slides strings to 
keep them on the frets. Emani Sandara Sastry 
plays in a style recognisably “blue" - notes 
are dark, reaching down into the well of time. 
This music is heavy with atmosphere, a 
mingling of desire with despair. 

“With one voice which is wondrous/He 
giveth utterance to thoughts innumerable,/ 
That are received by audiences of all sorts,/ 
Each understanding them in his own way". 

All these records are part of the excellent 
"musiques traditionnelles vivantes" collection 
from Harmonia Mundi. For recording, 
packaging and background information 
about each artist, they are second to none. 

David Hogan 



CARL PERKINS 
Introducing Carl Perkins.... 

(Boplicity BOP 8) 

Recorded: Los Angeles - early-1956. 

Carl Perkins (p); Leroy Vinnegar (b); 
Lawrence Marable (d). 

Perkins had such a brief recording career (he 
was only thirty when he died, two years after 

speculate as to what other achievements he 
might have aspired. He was no great 

idiosyncratic keyboard practitioner who flared 
brightly on record for a few years - from 1954, 
the year of his first recording date (with 
guitarist Oscar Moore), through other dates 
that produced much fine jazz, with such as 
Leroy Vinnegar, Jim Hall. Clifford Brown-Max 
Roach, Art Pepper and Dexter Gordon. Yet, 
apart from this session for Dootsie Williams' 
Dootone Records, Perkins' only other 
recording as a leader (thus far uncovered, 
anyway) was a single track for Pacific Jazz. 

All of which makes Introducing ... a valuable 
commodity. 

his left elbow running parallel to the keyboard 
- was a truly inspiring pianist. A very basic 
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• ASK YOUR LOCAL RECORD SHOP TO ORDER FROM COUNTERPOINT DISTRIBUTION LTD. WHARF ROAR. STRATFORD, LORDOR E152SO TELEPHONE 01-055 4321 













































374 GRAYS INN ROAD LONDON WC1X 8BB 
01 278 8623 


THE FOLLOWING IS A SMALL SELECTION OF OUR STOCK. PLEASE ADD POSTAGE AS INDICATED 

LATEST ISSUES 


DUKE ELLINGTON: Di 


1.3 (CBS 26306)-mostly 
iry Clooney, Johnny Ray plus 


lio Roditi etc. 


JAMES P. JOHNSON: 
solos. 1921-39. 

I CBS (2 LP)-£8.35 

instrumental tracks, 1956-59. 

-‘ Sl-Vol. 2(C 

5,1959-61. 

• CHARLEY-£5.50 


Ragtime To Jazz (CBS 85387) - pie 


KATIE WEBSTER: Pounds of Blues (CRB 1087) - recorded lat 
Seventies at Gold Band Studios. 

DOCTOR JAZZ-£5.50 

7 FLIP PHILLIPS: A Melody Fron 


.. ...,...e Sky (ASLP806)-re-issi 

_.n 1944-45; line-ups include Bill Harris, Ralph Burns etc. 

• ECM - £6.25 

W8 ART ENSEMBLE OF CHICAGO: The Third Decade (1273). 
W9 PAUL MOTIAN TRIO: It Should Have Happened (1283) - wil 
Frisell and Joe Lorano. 

W10 SHANKAR: Song For Everyone (1286) - with Jan Garbarek i 

• EMARCY - £3.25 

W11 S. VAUGHAN/B. ECKSTINE: The Irving Berlin Songbook (81 


W13 CHARLIE MARIANO: With His Jazz Group (IM 
two ten-inch LPs recorded 1950, one with Herb 

• INCUS-£5.50 

W14 EVAN PARKER: Hook Drift and Shuffle (45) - r 
George Lewis, Barry Guy and Paul Lytton. 

• KRAZY KAT - £4.90 

W15 JOHNNIE ALLAN & KRAZY KAT (KK 792). 
W16 JIMMY REED: Cold Chills (KK 786). 

W17 WILD JIMMY SPRUILL: The Hardgrind Bluesrr 

• MAGIC-£5.10 

W18 COUNT BASIE & ORCHESTRA: Autumn in Pa 
recorded Paris 1957 with Thad Jones, Joe Nevi 


W25 CLIFFORD JORDAN QUARTET: Half Note (SCS1198) - recorded 
1974 live, with Cedar Walton, Sam Jones and Albert Heath. 

W26 JOHN McNEAL TRIO/QUARTET: I've Got The World On A String 
(SCS 1183) - recorded 1983 with Doug Raney (one track), other 
tracks with bass and drums. , 

W27 TETE MONTOLIU: That's All (SS 1199) - solo piano, recorded 1971. 

W28 TETE MONTOLIU/PEDERSON: Face To Face (SCS 1185) - piano 
and bass duos recorded 1$82. 

W29 DOUG RANEY QUARTET\Blue & White (SCS 1191). 

W30 ERNIE WILKINS/ALMOST BIG BAND: Montreux (SCS 1190)- 
recorded live at Montreux 1903. 

BOOKS \ 

B0001 COUNT BASIE by Alun Morgan (Spellmount, hardback). Biography 
and discography, 94pp. - £3.95 + 30p p&p. 

B0002 BLUES OFF THE RECORD by Paul Oliver (Baton Press, hardback). 
Collection of essays/sleeve-notes, illustrated. 297pp. - £12.50 + 

B0003 WALTERBRUYNINCKX COMPLETE DISCOGRAPHY (looseleaf). 
The most extensive discography up to mid-Sixties. (Purchaser must 

B0004 WALTER BRUYNINCKZ MODERN JAZZ A-D (paperback). The 

essential discography including bebop/hard-bop/West Coast, 408pp. - 
£8.95 + 75p p&p. 

B0005 WALTERBRUYNINCKX PROGRESSIVE JAZZ A-D (paperback). 

The essential discography including free/Third Stream/fusion, 407pp. 

B0006 CHESS BLuil DISCOGRAPHY t 


Indispensible to blues 


• MR R&B-£6.00 

W19 JOHNNY COPELAND: 

• PABIO-S ° 

W20 FITZGERALD & ELLINGTON: Stockholm Cc 

issued for the first time; personnel includes G 
Hodges etc. 

• PRESTIGE (2 LP) - £5.60 

W21 JOHN COLTRANE: Rain or Shine (68 420) - r 
Byrd, Red Garland, Paul Chambers etc. 

• QUEENDISC - £5.60 

W22 BILLIE HOLIDAY: Rare & Unissued Record. \ 


ran (KK 7429). 
iris (AWE13) ^ 

/n On Bending Knee (RB1002) - The 


ert 1966 (2308242)- 


{ by Leslie Fancourt (paperback). 

_ __ 52pp. - £3.00 + 25p p&p. 

B0007 SONNY CLARK DISCOGRAPHY by Skovgaard & Traberg 

B0008 ESSENTIAL JA^Z RECORDS^RAgTiME TO SWING (Mansell, 
paperback). 250 records reviewed by Harrison, Fox and Thacker, 

B0009 Iss’eNTWLMZzItIcORdS: RAGTIME TO SWING (Mansell, 
hardback). 250 records reviewed by Harrison, Fox and Thacker, 

B0010 ER 5 R&L GARNER by Jamss & Doran (Scarecrow, hardback). Biography 
and extensive discography, illustrated, 481 pp. - £31.50 + El .50 p&p. 
B0011 COLEMAN HAWKINS by Burnett James (Spellmount, hardback). 

Biography and discography, 93pp. - £3.95 + 30p p&p. 

B0012 BILLIE HOLIDAY by Burnett James (Spellmount, hardback). 

Biography and discography, illustrated, 95pp. - £3.95 + 30p p&p. 
B0013 THE JAZZ GUITARISTS by Stan Britt (Blandtord, paperback). 

In-depth study of 12 guitarists plus many more, illustrated, 128pp. - 

B0014 JAZZREraflDIB 1897-1942 by Brian Rust (Storyville, hardback). 

Two volumes (A-Lym and Lym-Z), 1995pp. - Individual volumes, 
£16.00 +£1.00 p&p each. 

B0015 MR JELLY LORD MORTON by Laurie Wright (Storyville, hardback). 

Chronology and discography, illustrated, 243pp. - £10.50 + 70p p&p. 
B0016 OSCAR PETERSON by Richard Palmer (Spellmount, hardback). 

Biography and discography, illustrated, 93pp. - £3.95 + 30p p&p. 
B0017 STORMY WEATHER by Linda Dahl (Quartet,Tiardback). Th^e ™sic 

B0018 TELL YOUR STORY by Eric Townley (Storyville, hardback). Dictionary 
of jazz and blues recordings 1917-1950,416pp. - £9.00 + £1.00 p&p. 
B0019 BRUCE TURNER: HOT AIR. COOL MUSIC (Quartet, hardback). 
Autobiography and discography, illustrated. 248pp. - £9.95 + 75p 

B0020 LETTER YOUNG by Dave Geliy (Spellmount. hardback). Biography 
and discography, illustrated, 95pp. - £3.95 + 30p p&p. 


WE STOCK RECORDS, BOOKS 
AND CASSETTES 

Hundreds of special offers are available by post or in the 
shop. 

Remember we have the largest selection of jazz in the 
country - thousands of secondhand LPs and current 
releases including Japanese and US imports. 

JAZZ ON VIDEO 

Please send SAE for listings of Jazz on Video. We now offer 
a rental service to shop customers - £1.50 per tape 
overnight, £3 for 3 days. 


COMPACT DISCS 

We stock most currently available jazz titles, including 
imports. Please send SAE for up to date lists. 

MAIL ORDER LISTS 

If you wish to receive a copy of our latest lists please send a 
SAE. 

Please make cheques/POs payable to “Mole Jazz” 
ACCESS/BARCLAYCARD/DINERS CLUB/AMERICAN 
EXPRESS accepted. 

Postage and packing - UK 1 LP 90p; 2 LPS £1.25; 3 LPs 
£1.50; 4 LPs £1.75; 5 LPs or more £2. 

OVERSEAS: will advise when order received. 

N.B. When calculating postage count double albums as two 
LPs. 






